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Editorial. 


HRISTMAS is coming au with it the impulse 
to bless and help, not only those who are near 
and dependent upon home life and household 
affections, but also to bring light and good cheer 
to those who sit in the outer darkness of loneli- 

ness, sorrow, and poverty. There are two ways to con- 
vey help and blessing to the unfortunate. The one is 
a vicious way, which does more harm than good: the 
other has in it the blessing of uplift and brotherhood. 
The vicious way is to give as from a higher level to those 
who are willing to recognize themselves and to be re- 
corded as paupers, dependent on the bounty of their 
more fortunate neighbors and grateful for it. When- 
ever men, women, and children of any class. put aside 
a wholesome desire to be independent and willingly 
consent to hold out their hands for gratuities, they are 
thereby demoralized and degraded. Some of the worst 
failures we have ever known in the ministry have been 
largely the result of this cringing attitude, this willing- 
ness to be regarded as a beneficiary of fortunate parish- 
ioners and friends. The good way is the old-fashioned 
way of love and sympathy, a feeling of kindred and 
brotherhood which makes no distinction of caste and 
station and regards none. The giver of good gifts who 
cannot go into the home of a destitute family and give 
aid and comfort without a feeling of condescension and 
without forcing the recipient of kindness into an attitude 
of awkward and enforced gratitude knows nothing of 
the real meaning of that blessed word ‘“‘charity.”’ All 
families should be helped through the home and not 
through agencies that will draw them away from the 
home and teach them to neglect and despise it. 


wt 


BECAUSE we have a small army, of which we are 
scarcely conscious, and a navy which, we are discovering, 
would be of no use in a war with a first-class power, 
Americans are apt to thank God that we are not like 
other nations, not, for instance, like Germany carrying 
upon its shoulders the burden of a vast army. When 
one sees the figures, it gives a slight shock to learn that 
our annual expenditure for the army and navy is greater 
than that of Germany, and that in addition we are carry- 
ing a pension list greater than that of all the rest of the 
world put together. Were it not for the suffering which 
it would entail upon the poor, especially upon the im- 
migrant who has sought liberty and peace on our shores, 
we could almost welcome a period of national poverty. 
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If we were reduced to a level of adversity where ques- 
tions concerning the daily bread were forced home to 
every department of the government, we shoitld get 
rid once for all of an accumulated mass of expenses which 
have been bred by our reckless prosperity. 


st 


THE American Israelite lately took us to task for quot- 
ing Rabbi Hirsch as authority for a statement that we 
made with reluctance concerning White Slavery in 
Chicago. The statement was said to be false, and we 
were charged with a lack of ingenuousness in our treat- 
ment of the scandal. In order now to justify ourselves 
and to show that we did not speak unadvisedly, we quote 
a few words on the subject from an article on the first 
page of the American Israelzte itself, in which what we 
said is repeated in almost the same words. We quote: 
“That the vice is economic is proved by the fact that, 
when we had few Jews in this country and none of those 
desperately poor, there were no Jewess prostitutes; but, 
since the influx of poverty-stricken Jews from Russia 
and Armenia in such great numbers, the daughters of 
Israel are found in hideous plentitude among the sad 
‘daughters of joy.’”’ 

wb 


Tue performance of Gypsy Smith and his band of 
evangelical Christians who made a spectacular pilgrim- 
age to the infamous “red-light’’ district in Chicago, 
gets no rebuke, so far as we have seen, from any religious 
paper. By this nocturnal procession thousands of boys, 
girls and young men and women were attracted to this 
mouth of hell, many of them for the first time. After 
the procession had passed and returned to sing praises 
in the Alhambra, it is reported by the Survey that the 
denizens of evil resorts paraded the streets, while the 
police strove in vain to keep away the crowd of young 
people. They did succeed in driving off the boys and 
girls, some of whom got their first introduction to this 
neighborhood by this misguided procession. If Dr. 
Eliot and Dr. Gordon had been the leaders, what an 
outcry we should hear from the religious press. 
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THERE is a class of men who deserve the undying 
gratitude and affection of their fellow-men. ‘The re- 
formers and regenerators in the best sense are the medi- 
cal men who are giving their lives in the search for the 
causes of diseases and their antidotes. ‘They have done 
more in the last quarter of a century to lengthen human 
life, to increase happiness, and even to remove the causes 
of poverty, than all the statesmen and reformers put 
together. Many millions have been, and will be, relieved 
of the oppression of malaria, the sleeping disease, the 
hookworm disease, yellow fever, cerebro-spinal meningi- 
tis, and diphtheria. 

ad 


WE hear it said over and over again, until the reitera- 
tion becomes wearisome, that the man is a slave who 
takes wages and who depends on another man or men for 
a chance to earn a livelihood. Most of the men who 
make the statement are dependent on the directing ability 
of others and the salary or wages which they receive for 
their chance to earn their living; and most of them, 
without such help, would miss all the glorious oppor- 
tunities which came in such abundance to Robinson 
Crusoe and the Swiss Family Robinson. The truth is 
that the majority of men and women undirected and 
unhelped would. starve to death. What they ask of 
those who are stronger, wiser, more skilful, and more 
fortunate than themselves is a chance to earn their 
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daily bread and to get on in the world. Those who take 
advantage of this helplessness to exploit men and women 
for their own advantage are brutal and selfish, enemies 
of the race, who by public opinion will soon be made to 
give place to the masterful souls who are helpful, sym- 
pathetic, and both capable and willing to give an up- 
lift to their fellows. 


The City Beautiful. 


There are many things that a modern city ought to 
be in order to serve in the best way the needs of its in- 
habitants. The city should be adapted to the convenience 
of those who do business and to the pleasure of those 
who use its highways. It should furnish pure water, 
fresh air, and be well lighted and perfectly drained. 
Most of the things which are necessary to the doing of 
business and favorable to health and enjoyment are 
looked after from the business point of view, and will be 
cared for in every case so long as “‘there is money in it.” 

The idea of the city beautiful, familiar enough to the 
inhabitants of Athens, is new in: Europe and America 
in modern times. We may say, with a near approach 
to accuracy, that in the United States it dates back 
only so far as the marvellous exhibition of that White 
City on the shore of Lake Michigan. That was a rev- 
elation of possibilities undreamed of before. Like other 
doubters at that time, we said that such a vision of 
beauty was a dream that would quickly pass away, and 
that we should never see the like again on the soil of 
America. But already in various college towns, in 
plans for the improvement of cities and in the grouping 
of public buildings, we begin to see that the lesson has 
been learned, and that it is only a question of time when 
the fleeting vision of beauty in Chicago will become a 
permanent reality in all the cities of the land. In a re- 
cent address Dr. George Kriehn, before the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in Massachusetts, described 
three obstructions to the attainment of our ideal, which 
can easily be removed. ‘They are dirt, smoke, and bill- 
boards. 

The present writer is inditing this editorial in the city 
of Boston. He is sitting in a light, airy room, of which 
the windows cannot be open without an invasion of 
smoke and dust, which make neatness difficult and 
comfort in the handling of a library impossible. Soot 
lies on all the shelves, and dust arises from a noisy street 
whenever the windows are open. By the way, the 
editor will add a fourth cause of complaint, easily pre- 
ventable. Ten thousand teams pass under our windows 
daily. The roar is continuous, excepting after a snow- 
fall. Then, for a time, the stillness is delightful. If, 
instead of paving stones, there were substituted a wooden 
pavement of the kind which Americans invented and 
foreigners only know how to lay in the proper manner, 
the relief would be indescribable. 

As we cross the Charles River twice a day, we wonder 
at the blindness of our ancestors, and send silent but 
thankful greetings to those public servants who are 
beginning to recognize the beauties of the water front of 
the Charles River, and are making it attractive to its 
inhabitants, rich and poor alike. We often see effects 
as we look at the dome of the State House on one side 
and Corey Hill upon the other, with the river mists 
floating between, which remind us of Turner and the 
sunlight in Venice. But the suggestions of beauty are 
often dispelled by vast clouds of black smoke rolling 
out of tall chimneys and making the landscape hideous, 
When we ask the cause of this blackening of the land- 
scape, the answer quickly comes, It is the greed of the 
few and the long-suffering carelessness of the many, 
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that makes this thing possible. It has been proven by 
experiments that the smoke nuisance can easily be abol- 
ished by the use of modern appliances, with a proba- 
bility also of saving to the reckless smoke producers, if 
they were aware of the value of these modern inventions. 

The dust is not so bad from an esthetic point of view 
as the smoke, because, as it sweeps over the river, it is 
diffused in the atmosphere and sometimes produces 
effects not unlike those of mists arising from the water. 
But, when great clouds of dust arise in the city streets 
and penetrate every vehicle, and when we stop to think 
of the composition of that dust, a feeling almost akin 
to horror is excited. For here, certainly, are the seeds 
of the most virulent diseases sown broadcast and forced 
into the lungs of unwilling but helpless citizens who, 
whether they be rich or poor, must carry with them to 
their homes what may be, and in many cases must be, 
the germs of diseases and the causes of death. 

What we are saying of the city of Boston applies to 
every other city we know, and we mention that place 
only because it constantly suggests to us questions con- 
cerning health, comfort, and convenience. The bill- 
board nuisance is everywhere. It is not an inconvenience. 
People may live healthy and happy lives, although sur- 
rounded by the most hideous exhibitions that the in- 
artistic business spirit can devise. The bill-board does 
not defile the air, it does not create disease; but it does 
deface the landscape, and it often shuts out from view 
some of the most beautiful scenery, and thus robs the 
innocent citizen of natural and wholesome pleasure. 
In a new district in Boston magnificent buildings have 
been erected to stand for the present in the midst of 
desolation that is often hideous, surrounded by bill- 

_boards which show that the public spirit embodied in 
the magnificent architecture has in the government of 
the city not attained to any esthetic ideal. Dirt, smoke, 
and bill-boards can be abolished. The first two are 
injurious, and the third we believe to be a waste of the 
advertiser’s money. At any rate, if it is not now un- 
profitable to deface the landscape and the city in this 
way, it will soon be made worse than useless to the ad- 
vertisers, because an aroused public spirit will reduce the 
patronage of those who offend in this way in proportion 
to the magnitude of the offence. 


The Leaven. 


Those who confine themselves strictly to newspaper 
reading, and accept most that they see in the daily 
sheets as fact, must have a singularly confused idea of 
the moral and spiritual condition of the world at the 
present moment. Never before were so many teachers, 
lecturers, preachers, and writers engaged in seeking to 
evolve something new and original from the complex 
conditions of society. Never, it seems, were so many 
minds in contradictory states engaged in putting forth 


’ opposed views and contrasted conceptions of the prog- 


ress or retrograde movements of the race. 

The confused and bewildered reader may one day 
discover that civilized man is degenerating at a fright- 
ful rate,—through new and strange diseases, through 
monotonous toil, bad air, overcrowded, ill-ventilated 
dwellings, and innutrition. But the next day comes the 
rosy view, sweeping away all that makes for gloom and 
despondency. The race, we are told, is rapidly advanc- 
ing toward the Super-man, whoever he may be: longevity 
is on the increase; mental power, though more widely 
distributed, is not less, but more, than when bestowed in 
superlative measure on highly gifted human beings. 
Man, consequently, is growing toward the full measure 
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of his destiny: he is coming to a stature of which now 
he little dreams. 

To the thoughtful mind both these views are inac- 
curate and misleading. Human beings of different 
classes cannot be driven into a pen and counted like 
cattle. The most diverse qualities and capacities grow 
side by side, not infrequently in the same individual; 
and to strike the average of worth or of deterioration is 
often beyond the capacity of the most skilful sociologist. 
The race, to many a silent but astute observer, is not 
deteriorating, neither is it growing in certain great and 
important directions in the ratio it seems it now ought 
to have attained. There is large advance on some lines, 
with corresponding arrest on others. There is no pan- 
acea for all social ailments, and it is very easy to over- 
state the general corruption and retrogression. We 
know that society is not corrupt as a whole. If it were 
not sound at the core,it would perish. It has its black 
spots and dark shadows; but the sunny, healthy areas 
are infinitely wider. 

But still much is wanting to give the forward impetus 
to the best growth; and, when we ask ourselves what is 
wanting, we discern that the great need is a certain 
leaven of which Jesus spoke in a parable, which would 
bring all the workers, or those who wish to work man- 
fully for the uplifting of the race, into harmonious union 
and action. The scattered units of our philanthropy, 
to choose an instance, do what they can for the help 
of the needy and suffering and sick; but their methods 
often seem archaic and clumsy, because they are cramped 
by old-fashioned organizations, and haven’t the buoyant 
help of the leaven of freedom and progress that would 
bring all true souls to their aid and co-operation, quite 
regardless of the little enclosures in which so long they 
have been penned. 

So with the churches in which the spirit of caste is more 
dominant than in other bodies of men and women who 
come together for social and moral benefit. This is 
proved by the fact that even in small communities the 
members of one denomination seldom associate with 
any degree of intimacy with those of another. Religion, 
which should be the uniting and reconciling principle, 
often acts as a hindrance. It is in these bodies that 
yeast of a good strong quality that will get into every 
particle of the churchly bread is much needed. 

Leaven by its very nature overcomes resistance. It 
says to the recalcitrant and unwilling particles, Rise, and 
rise they must. They are forced to get into line with 
the expansive and generous spirit of the loaf, and to do 
their share toward making it sweet and palatable. To 
be sure there are certain states of cold and backward- 
ness in the dough that resists the leaven effectively, and 
the precious impulse is lost. We can all think of certain 
bodies of worshippers who would kill any amount of 
good leaven that might be put into the society by con- 
gealed self-satisfaction, arising from the consciousness 
that they possess the best church, the best creed, the 
best body of members, the best preacher to be found 
anywhere. The leaven of new impulse dies in them, 
and generous ‘purpose toward other and adjudged in- 
ferior societies. The world sadly needs just the kind 
of leaven that Jesus meant,—the destructive principle to 
the caste spirit, the leaven of religious and moral de- 
mocracy for the accomplishment of noble things for the 
higher good of the race. 

The world should not be so infinitely lonely that scores 
of men and women are led yearly to take their lives be- 
cause they are too weak to stand unsupported in a 
desolate and exclusive world. If the leaven works ever, 
as it ought to work, it will increase friendliness, the 
beautiful Christ-like principle, so that the bleakness of 
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life will not give excuse for self-destruction. We have 
more than enough of creeds and dogmas. The world 


might well get on without any addition to the old stock 
for. ages, but of simple brotherliness there is always a 
dearth. 

Our individualism is often ferocious. The leaven of 
Jesus would temper it with a real love for the neighbor, 
where now is only pretence. But above all the leaven 
would give effective work to all who need it, are, indeed, 
perishing because they cannot obtain it. A larger or- 
ganization of society is needed, inclusive of many things 
that are now neglected,—an organization embracing the 
principles of Jesus Christ, as practical i in many ways as 
they are spiritual. The human bond calls for recognition 
in new and more effective ways, and by that very recog- 
nition the world will grow religious in a deeper, broader, 
more effective sense. 


American Gnitarian Association. 


The National Federation of Religious Liberals. 


The publication of the proceedings of the First Congress 
of the National Federation of Religious Liberals, held 
at Philadelphia last April, should renew interest in that 
significant and prophetic movement, The volume, 
entitled ‘““The Unity of the Spirit,” has been carefully 
edited by the secretary, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, and 
contains the addresses made on great themes by dis- 
tinguished leaders of the progressive life of the nation. 
Here are the words of such laymen as Hon. Charles J. 
Bonaparte, formerly Secretary of the Navy; Hon. 
Curtis Guild, Jr., formerly Governor of Massachusetts; 
Dr. Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee; Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead, president of the Free Religious Association; 
Isaac H. Clothier and Henry M. Wilbur of. the Society 
of Friends. Here are the testimonies of educational 
leaders like President Faunce of Brown, President Ham- 
ilton of Tufts, Prof. Peabody of Harvard, and Prof. 
Foster of Chicago; of industrial leaders like John Mitchell, 
and public servants like Alexander Johnson, secretary 
of the National Conference of Charities. Here are the 
wise and timely utterances of ministers like Philipson 
and Krauskopf of the Reformed Jewish Fellowship; Hall, 
Perkins, and Lee of the Universalists; Ames, Gannett, 
and St. John of the Unitarians; Jones of the Congress 
of Religion; Voss and Ilgen of the German Evangel- 
icals, and ahost of others. These speakers have addressed 
themselves to such themes as ‘‘The Nature and Mission 
of Religious Liberalism,’’ ‘‘The Place of Religion in 
Modern Life,’’ ‘‘Religion and Reform,’’ “Religion and 
the Social Question,’’ “Religion and Good Citizenship,” 
closing with the great fellowship meeting in which the 
representatives of ten or twelve different religious de- 
nominations offered testimony to the unity of the spirit. 

This Federation, in achievement and promise, is the 
finest fruit of the liberal spirit which has found increas- 
ing and more varied utterance in the last two genera- 
tions. Its basis of unity is not uniformity of opinion 
or submission to external regulations or rituals, but a 
common spiritual sympathy and purpose. It does not 
occupy itself with refuting ancient dogmas, but it of- 
fers an opportunity for the affirmation of the new and 
loftier faiths of to-day. The adherents of this Federa- 
tion understand that liberalism is not a creed or a cere- 
mony, but rather an attitude of mind toward truth and 
of the heart and conscience toward social and civic re- 
sponsibilities. The prevailing spirit of the enterprise is 
that of freedom and charity, 
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deed in all religious bodies, but nowhere so clearly ex- 


pressed as among the men committed to progressive re- 
ligious convictions and public- -spirited endeavors. 

“The genius of the movement is its comprehensiveness, 
It rejects nothing which is necessary or helpful to com- 
plete religious efficiency. It wins the allegiance of men 
who refuse to be entangled in the mere machinery of 
religion or in the small problems about accessories and 
incidentals. It joins in fellowship men who cannot 
express the reality of their religious experiences in iden- 
tical or traditional forms and phrases. It looks beneath 
names and words and behind differences of method and 
expression, and reveals as allies and brethren of the 
spirit men who before seemed aliens and strangers. It 
is thus based on the genuine liberality which does not 
mean absence of conviction or empty sentiment, or 
lazy indifference, but the recognition of the same as- 
pirations, ideals, and aims. Its adherents hold and 
preach religion, not as a dogma, but as a faith, not as a 
philosophy, but as a gospel, not as a problem for critical 
research, but as a living message to living men. They 
stand at a point where all religious movements unite. 
They subordinate the things over which men disagree, 
and lift up the moral and spiritual verities which all 
good men hold in common. ‘Their fellowship is of the 
spirit, not of the letter. Their interest is not in the 
superficial differences, but in the things which make for - 
the open mind, the pure heart, and the serviceable life. - 
They are affirmative without being dogmatic, earnest 
without being bigoted, liberal without being indifferent. 

The ideal of the Federation is a practicable one. 
Allegiance to it ought to be imperative over all our 
hesitancies and over every individual or sectarian pref- 
erence. Before the next meeting it ought to have at 
least ten thousand contributing members. The mem- 
bership fee is one dollar, which can be sent to Mr. Wendte 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. The volume, ‘Unity of 
the Spirit,’’ will be sent to each member. Shall we not 
all work together for the upbuilding of the religion de- 
scribed by one of our own seers as ‘‘A religion wide as 
the widest outlook of the human mind; a religion free 
as human thought, concurrent with reason, co-ordinate 
with science; a religion in which the present predom- 
inates over the past, and the future over the present, 
in which judgment tops authority and vision outruns 
tradition,—this is the instant demand of a liberal faith.” 

SaMuEL A. ELior. 


Current Copies, 


Ir is becoming increasingly apparent that Congress 
will devote a large part of the coming session to the work 
of amending the mass of corporation laws passed during” 
the Roosevelt régime or immediately preceding it, with 
the view of making them legally enforceable. A growing 
list of judicial decisions against the decrees of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has suggested to the 
President the necessity of perfecting amendments to the 
act that determined the functions and powers of that 
body. The Sherman anti-trust law has suffered similarly 
at the hands of federal courts. Mr. Taft, in the prepara- 
tion of his message, is considering ways and means to. 
place offenders against the prohibition of combinations 
in restraint of trade within reach of the law in its letter. 
The application of the laws and regulations for the con- 
servation of the country’s natural resources has met with 
legal and administrative obstacles. Congress, in all 
probability, will be called upon to strengthen the hands 
of the executive in this direction. 
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_ THE cause of prohibition, which has been winning a 
series of remarkable victories in the South and West 
during the past three or four years, met with a decisive 
check in the State of Alabama on November 29, when a 
constitutional amendment prohibiting the liquor traffic 
was defeated by a majority estimated at not less than 
15,000 votes. The result of the balloting in Alabama 
was doubly interesting because the legislature at its 
last session, after a memorable struggle, passed a State- 
wide prohibition bill which was widely interpreted as a 


_ reliable expression of the citizenship of the State on the 
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main issue. The legislature which passed that law had 
been elected on a platform of local option, and a large 
part of the State had voted specifically for State pro- 
hibition. In view of the sentiment of a year ago it was 
-assumed, up to the eve of the election last Monday, that 
the amendment for prohibition would carry the day. 
The first expression of the sentiment of the State as a 
whole, however, resulted in a popular verdict which may 
be regarded as significant. 


THE long-predicted constitutional crisis in the United 
Kingdom and Ireland was precipitated last Tuesday, 
when the House of Lords voted to reject the budget which 
the House of Commons had passed by an overwhelming 
majority. The only course that remained open to the 
government after this defeat of the commons by the 
hereditary chamber was to dissolve Parliament immedi- 
ately and appeal to the electorate for an expression of 
opinion not only upon the primary issue of financial 
legislation, but also on the wider question presented by 
the temerity of the lords in undertaking to obstruct 
legislation which declaration and custom alike have 
placed entirely within the discretion of the popular as- 
sembly. The probable action of the peers on the budget 
had been so accurately foreshadowed since the opening 
of the debate on the measure in the House of Lords 
that the actual vote found the liberal government, like 
Von Moltke at the opening of the Franco-Prussian war, 
ready to begin an aggressive campaign without a mo- 
ment’s delay. 

& 


THE outcome of the struggle at the polls next month 
can be predicted with a fair degree of accuracy at this 
writing. The lords, stung to vigorous resentment by 
legislation aimed mainly at the class which has been 
privileged since the beginning of the Doomsday Book, 
have accepted a field of battle admirably adapted to the 
return of a liberal House of Commons, perhaps by reduced 
majorities. Every advantage of the situation in this 
renewed conflict between lords and commons is on the 
side of the elected representatives of the masses as 
distinct from the hereditary heads of the classes. The 
bill at its inception was plainly calculated to take from 
the shoulders of the poor a material part of the load of 
taxation and to place it upon the wealth of the rich, who 
in many glaring instances have paid a ridiculously small 
share of their substgnce into the coffers of the State. 
The measure which failed in the House of Lords last 
Tuesday will not lose in attractiveness to the British 
electorate because it has been rejected by the very men 
whom it is designed to tax. 


: a 
THE specific danger to the House of Lords in the pres- 


‘ent situation was presented to his peers by Lord Lore- 


burn, the Lord High Chancellor, who informed the House 
at the beginning of last week that, after its experience 
with the obstructive tactics of the peers, the liberal 
party did not intend to take up again the grave respon- 
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sibilities of office without positive assurance that the 
lords would never more have the power to thwart the 
legislative measures of the government. This warning 
could have but one meaning, and that is that the lib- 
erals, upon the organization of Parliament next Febru- 
ary, will exert pressure upon the crown to furnish an 
acquiescent second chamber by the creation of as many 
peers as the liberals may need for the carrying out of 
their legislative programme. ‘There is no doubt that the 
king, who reigns, but does not govern, would find himself 
unable to carry out the behests of the responsible min- 
istry in such an emergency The wholesale expansion 
of the House of Lords by such a method would mean 
its practical destruction as a conservative force. 


& 


Two international disputes have been submitted to 
arbitration within the past ten days. One of them is 
the controversy between the United States and Chile 
involving the Alsop claim for $1,000,000 in behalf of 
American citizens, which has been pending for a quarter 
of a century. ‘The other is the dispute between Mexico 
and France over the possession of Clipperton Island, off 
the west coast of Mexico, which country is now in actual 


occupancy. The Chilean-American disagreement has 
been referred for adjudication to King Edward. The 


King of Italy has been asked to act as arbitrator between 
France and Mexico. *On the eve of the agreement to 
arbitrate the Alsop claim, sentiment in Chile had been 
wrought up to such:a pitch that a boycott upon Ameri- 
can goods was in contemplation. The quarrel with 
France had assumed serious proportions in Mexico. 
The invocation of the friendly services of an unpreju- 
diced sovereign in each instance is expected confidently 
on all sides to result in the fair adjustment of the con- 
troversy without loss of rights or honor. 


J 


THE accomplishment of an engineering feat which 
will make for closer relations between two neighboring 
States, each prosperous and each destined to play an in- 
creasingly important rédle in South American civiliza- 
tion, was reported from Santiago, the capital of Chile, at 
the beginning of the week. The achievement was the 
piercing of the tunnel for the Trans-Andean Railway, 
which ultimately will connect Africa, in Chile, with La 
Paz, in Bolivia, by means of a line 300 miles long over 
the rocky barrier of the Cordillera. The tunnel, in itself 
no mean triumph of skill and enterprise, and largely the 
product of American machinery and American methods, 
traverses the Andes for a distance of five miles, and is the 
highest structure of its kind in the world. The meeting 
of the engineers from either end of the bore in the heart 
of the mountain range was made the occasion of a not- 
able celebration at Santiago de Chile, a celebration of the 
kind that Latin people know so well how to make effec- 
tive. 


Brevities, 
To some of our readers socialism is synonymous with 
optimism and progress. 


The more the question is discussed, the more evident 
it appears that Eliot and Gordon have many sympa- 
thizers in circles strictly evangelical. 


The ancient maxim, Beware of the man with one 
book, is to be taken literally, although the book were the 
Bible. The*man who reads only one book will be nar- 
row-minded and probably fanatical and bigoted. 
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We have just heard of the remark of the young 
man who said we shouldn’t get on to better things until 
some of the old men were out of the way. Funny, 
isn’t it? The same thing has been said ever since the 
Book of Job was written. 


Among the good things attributed to Confucius is 
the following advice: ‘‘Guide the people by law, subdue 
them by punishment: they may shun crime, but will 
be void of shame. Guide them by example, subdue them 
by courtesy: they will learn shame, and come to be good.”’ 


In a recent speech Dr. F. A. Bisbee, editor of the 
Universalist Leader, made some jocular allusions to the 
Unitarian body. Among other things he said, ‘‘The 
Unitarian Church is the child of the Universalist Church, 
and we are proud of our offspring.’’ To any one familiar 
with history this is incredibly funny. 


The latest victim of medical science is Dr. John Her- 
bert Wells of England, who lost his life in research of 
which the object was to find a cure for glanders, a ter- 
rible disease which men sometimes take from horses, 
Nearly every advance in medical science costs the life 
of one or more students of medicine who do their work 
for the love of it, without regard to money or fame. 


Letters to the Editor. 


More Publicity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

No man lighteth a candle and hideth it under a bushel, 
it is said. But are we not doing this very thing when 
we fail to scatter broadcast such an utterance as that of 
ex-President Eliot of Harvard, on ‘‘The Religion of the 
Future,’’ the twentieth-century religion? 

I waited for its expected appearance in the Christian 
Register. That failing, I went to the public libraries, 
also of Chicago. My search was vain. That great 
reference library of John Crerar in Chicago did not have 
it either. The publishing houses of Chicago were with- 
out it. It had appeared in the Harvard Theological 
Review, I knew, but none of the above-named had that 
review upon its lists of publications or even in its directo- 
ries, and could not give me its address even. 

I had a few days before heard a stirring appeal from 
the newly inaugurated president of the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, Dr. Ozora S. Davis, urging an honest, 
fearless, scientific search for truth. ‘Thither, therefore, 
I wended my way, and was rewarded by being shown a 
copy of the Review, containing the article. 

I had seen comments upon the address in the Advance, 
the Outlook, and elsewhere,—all given before its publica- 
tion and misleading. In still other publications they 
were tantalizing in their brevity: especially was this 
true of the New York Independent. 

Now, to my mind, having it published in the Harvard 
Theological Review alone, among the many reviews and 
weeklies, is a signal instance of hiding one’s light under 
a bushel, when that Review is not as yet in the publica- 
tion directories or public libraries. 

Here is an utterance all intelligent people are interested 
in. It voices the ripe conviction of a man of prominence, 
respected by all, even if non-professional and not ex 
cathedra. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot is an acknowledged leader of the 
educational forces of the age; a scholar, though not 
scholastic; a man of religious instincts, but not sectarian; 
an independent, but not erratic; an honored father and 
friend; old, but not senile. 
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When such a man speaks, the world will listen. But 
this it cannot if the trumpet be no larger than one 
Theological Review or local dailies. 

One might think that the religious weeklies would pass 
it on; but denominational organs found in it no grist 
for their mills, except for garbled criticism, in most cases. 
They saw in it nothing of special advantage to their 
particular interests. 

It is not unlike what happened in the great Farm 
Home and Land Congress which held its first session in 
Chicago last week, when addresses were given by the 
governors or other representative men from all the 
Central, Southern, and Pacific States. Scores of land 
syndicates came to the front with their glittering prop- 
ositions. But, simply because it was to no one’s special 
advantage or interest, free government lands were with- 
out mouthpiece. To one ignorant of the facts, it must 
have seemed as though there was nothing left except 
the much-boomed, high-priced lands exploited, when in 
truth one-third of the area of these United States of 
America is still open to free entry, a total of 754,896,396 
acres of mostly arable land, and so rated in government 
bulletins. : 

There was a loud protest, and that justly, against ever- 
increasing armaments and warships,—an expenditure 
of $125,000,000, while the Department of Agriculture 
is limited to $15,000,000. But there was no call for the 
substitution of Land Offices for the ubiquitous army and 
navy recruiting stations. 

As I said no syndicates are interested in the exploiting 
of free government lands, even so President Eliot’s ‘‘New 
Religion,’’ not being the religion of the classes nor the 
masses, of the priest or preacher, is being stoned,— 
buried under heaps of obloquy and misrepresentation, 
instead of being put upon a candlestick and preached 
from house-tops, as the coming humanitarian, natural 
religion of good cheer and good will. JOHN VISHER. 


[It was by no default of ours that Dr. Eliot’s Address 
was not published in the Christian Register instead of 
the Harvard Theological Review. After it was published 
as a free tract by the American Unitarian Association, 
and advertised in our paper, further publication by us 
seemed unnecessary, although we have been sharply 
criticised for our seeming neglect. EDITOR. | 


Honest Pride. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Remarks that you have made at various times con- 
cerning the charity that pauperizes leads me to relate 
a little personal experience. I was brought up to think 
that I ought to earn my own living, and that I ought 
not to accept from other people favors which I could 
not repay in kind. My father was a minister in a coun- 
try parish, The old-fashioned donation party had sur- 
vived as a relic of the time when the minister was paid 
but little cash, but received an ample support by a vol- 
untary tithing of the products of the industry of the 
people. The donation party was a pleasant festivity 
for the family, and was never a source of annoyance of 
the kind that has been often suggested in old-time 
stories. After many years my father surprised the 
people one Sunday morning by giving notice that he 
should consider it a personal favor if they would omit 
the usual donation party. At first some were inclined 
to resent the change, but the result was that during the 
year he received a cash equivalent for these voluntary 
gifts and no one was the worse for the change, while the 
minister had a new sense of dignity and independence, 
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Another instance concerns myself. In the village 
where we lived there was a ‘“‘select school’’ to which I 
was sent. The teacher became a dear friend. At the 
close of one term out of the goodness of her heart she 
collected from some of the neighbors, parishioners of 
my father, the amount of the term bill and gave it to 
me with a list of the donors. I thanked her as best I 
could and then escaped to my home and my mother. 
I remember not more than two events in my childhood 
that caused me such mental agony and physical pain as 
this kindness did. My heart was almost bursting with 
my grief. I sobbed and cried, ‘I am not a pauper, I am 
not a pauper,” and for a long time I had a consciousness 
of social degradation, I had been selected out of all 
the boys and girls in the school to be the object of charity. 
A subscription paper had been passed for my benefit, 
and I resented it with just pride. That is a pride that 
in children ought not to be broken down. Cwariry. 


A Visit to Roslin. 


BY DR. WILLIAM B. HARLOW. 


Take one of the big coaches in the centre of old Edin- 
borough, and you will find yourself in a merry party of 
tourists. You will have a comical little red-coated driver 
with a high silk hat,—a sort of a Dick Swiveller, the 
mature young man. Four good Scotch horses will 
carry you at a rattling pace up the hilly streets, through 
Morningside, past the Braid Hills, where the furze, the 
bluebells, and the foxgloves grow, through fields of rye 
and oats where the scarlet poppies wave their banners 
_ in the breeze, which is so fresh and life-giving that you 
feel you can’t take in enough of it. 

Of course, somebody will start to sing ‘‘Coming thro’ 
’ the Rye,” or perhaps,— 

“°7 was within a mile of Edinboro’ toun, 
In the rosy time o’ the year, 
‘The flowers bloomed, the grass was doun, 
And each shepherd wooed his dear.’’ 

In the distance, at our right, is seen the early home of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, ‘‘a wee bit housie” under the 
shelter of the Pentland Hills,—Swanston Cottage, with 
all its surrounding country charms so dear to the heart 
of that rare, childlike spirit; the grove on the hillside in 
the form of a giant cross, the fields where the boy could 
roam and be happy; the simple cottagers, all true friends 
of his; the fleecy clouds above, and the wonderful lights 
and shades that are ever flitting over the Scottish land- 
scape. How often he must have thought of it all, and 
longed for it in his far-away island of the Pacific! 

An hour’s drive brings us to the pretty village of 
Roslin, seven miles south of Edinborough. We leave our 
coach at the little tavern, and walk down a lane, then up 
a lane, to the entrance gate of Roslin Chapel. Readers 
of Scott’s ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel’’ will recall the mu- 
sical ballad of ‘‘Rosabelle,’’ which has one of its scenes 
in this spot. The little church, which was built almost 
half’ a century before Columbus discovered America, 
has been restored and Sunday services are regularly 
held within it. Although only the Lady Chapel and a 
part of the nave remain, it seems complete in itself. 
Outside and in, it is covered with delicate sculptures; 
the ceiling is a mass of quatrefoils; garlands of flowers 
wreathe the fluted columns; corbels and gargoils display 
quaint figures of griffins and saints; and the whole is a 
veritable jewel-box in stone. pitt 

The ‘‘Apprentice’s Pillar,” the most beautiful of all, 
has its tragic story. While the master-mason was ab- 
sent at Rome to find new designs for his work, his young 
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apprentice completed the floral pillar which so excited 
the jealousy of the master on his return that he killed 
the poor lad with his mallet. The chapel, however, 
was finished after the design on the pillar, and beneath 
the statues of Saint Peter and Saint Paul in two of the 
corners are carved the heads of master and apprentice, 
the latter bearing the cruel wound upon his brow. 
Scott’s poem speaks of ‘‘Roslin’s Knights that uncoffined 
lie,’’—I long had desired to meet them, supposing sculp- 
tured forms were to be seen. It is just as well, perhaps, 
that these worthies do not make a public appearance. 

We were informed by the verger that there are twenty 
of them buried under the pavement, all but two being 
“uncoffined,’? and in their armor. ‘The last of thenoble 
line of the St. Clares, at his own sensible request, rests 
in the adjoining churchyard, ‘‘where the sun can shine 
upon his grave.” 

A short walk from the Chapel is the once proud Roslin 
Castle. 

Formerly eight stories high, it was long ago partially 
destroyed by fire, and is fast crumbling away. How- 
ever, it is perhaps worth a sixpence, the admission fee, 
to be conducted through its basement chambers, the 
walls of which are nine feet thick. 

There are kitchens with huge fireplaces and ovens, 
there are prison cells and even a room supposed to be a 
library where there are still seen the supports for book- 
shelves in the walls. ‘There are square openings in the 
ceilings for speaking-tubes or ‘‘telephones”’ as our guide 
soberly called them. There is a subterranean passage 
(what old castle would be complete without one?) lead- 
ing to Hawthornden Castle, one and one quarter miles 
distant. ‘The old ruin dates from the eleventh century, 
and is still occupied by the family of the keeper, who 
cultivates a pretty garden around its walls, while below 
is a romantic, wooded ravine, a charming place for a 
ramble on a warm summer day. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Lost Bird: The Vanished Cohow. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Siberia had its mastodon, Australia its dodo, and 
Bermuda—profiting, perchance, by their example— 
had its cahow. The mastodon and the dodo consider- 
ately left their skeletons behind them as evidence of 
their former existence in the lands they once inhabited. 
The cohow would seem to have taken his bones with 
him into whatever dark portion of the earth he may 
have hidden himself. And yet, when the first of Ber- 
mudian settlers beheld him, the cohow was as the sands 
of the shore for multitude. According to their reports, 
it bred in countless numbers on the fringe of islands 
dividing Castle Harbor from the open sea to southward, 
Cooper’s Island being its especial haunt. It was a 
web-footed sea bird whose habits were strictly noctur- 
nal, andits singular name evidently perpetuates it pecul- 
iar cry or call. 

A gentle, confiding creature was the cohow, exhibiting 
not the slightest fear of man, an amiable confidence 
that proved its speedy undoing,—this and the circum- 
stances that its flesh and its eggs were highly pala- 
table. The colonists speedily ascertained its possi- 
bilities from the point of view of the larder, and, so reck- 
less was the consequent slaughter of the birds, that 
by the end of the year 1617, only five years from the 
founding of the colony, the cohow, so far as Bermuda 
was concerned, at any rate, was almost an extinct species. 
In that year the first law was enacted limiting the 
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“‘spoyle and havock of the cohowes’’; but, however well- 
intentioned, the limitation came far too late to of be any 
effect. The cohow was then not only doomed, but prac- 
tically exterminated; and in a few seasons more it dis- 
appeared forever. 

But to do fullest justice to the unsportsmanlike prac- 
tices of the first settlers in the archipelago, it should 
be stated that the famine that overtook Bermuda early 
in 1615 was to a large extent responsible for this same 
“spoyle and havock.’’ As Goy. Butler’s history of 
time records, one hundred and fifty of the colonists were 
at this period removed to Cooper’s Island, “ther to be 
relived by the comeinge in of the sea birds, especially 
the Cohowes.’’ The unsuspecting, unfortunate cohows 
suffered themselves to be caught even faster than they 
could be killed, and the famine-bitten company con- 
sequently slaughtered and devoured so many of the 
birds, after their transference to Cooper’s Island, that 
general sickness and many deaths followed hard upon 
such reckless gluttony. 

It is a pathetic story indeed, this of the trustful sea 
birds and their swift extermination. The earliest that 
is known of them is contained in Strachey’s narrative 
of the shipwreck of the sea venture in 1609: ‘A kinde 
of webbe-footed Fowle there is, of the bignesse of an 
English greene Plover, or Sea-Mewe which all the Sum- 
mer we saw not, and in the darkest nights of Novem- 
ber and December (for in the night they onely feed) 
they would come forth, but not flye farre from home, 
and hovering in the ayre, and over the Sea, make a 
strange hollow and harsh howling. ‘They call it of the 
ery which it maketh, a Cohow. Their colour is inclin- 
ing to russet, with white bellies, as are likewise the long 
feathers of their wings, Russet and White, these gather 
themselves together and breed in these Islands which 
are high and so far alone into the Sea, that the Wilde 
Hogges cannot swimme over them, and there in the 
ground they have their Burrowes, like Conyes in a 
Warren, and so brought in the loose Mould, though 
not so deepe; which Birds with a light bough in a darke 
night... wee caught, I have beene at the taking of 
three hundred in an houre, and wee might have laden 
our Boates. Our men found a pretty way to take them, 
which was by standing on the Rockes, or Sands by the 
Seaside, and hollowing, laughing, and making the 
strangest outcry that possibly they could: with the 
Noyse whereof the Birds would come flocking to that 
place and settle upon the very armes and head of him 
that so cried, and still creepe-neerer and neerer, answer- 
ing the noyse themselves; by which our men would 
weigh them with the hand, and which weighed heaviest 
they took for the best and let the others alone.”’ 

Not only was the unresisting cohow thus relentlessly 
exterminated, but certain species of tern, styled ‘‘Sandie 
Birds and Noddies,’’ and frequently referred to in the 
records as ‘““Egg Birds,’’ were likewise so continually 
pursued and slaughtered that they soon ceased to breed 
in Bermuda and are to-day known there only as irregular 
migrants. 

Modern ornithologists have indulged in much fruitless 
speculation regarding the departed cohow, certain 
writers such as Hurdis, who has been followed by sev- 
eral later authorities, identifying it with the existing 
shearwater, others like A. H. Verrill, writing in 1902, 
considering it altogether probable that it was allied 
with the auk family. Bartram, a careful Bermudian 
observer, writing some years since, was confident that 
it was wholly extinct, and therefore not to be identified 
with any living species, in which opinion he is sup- 
ported by the conservative ornithologists of the pres- 
ent. Nevertheless, dissenters from this conclusion now 
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and again make themselves heard; and, until its bones 
shall be uncovered somewhere in Bermuda, the cohow 
will remain the despair of ornithologists and the fruit- 
ful source of more or less acrimonious discussion. 
Across well-nigh three centuries its doleful cry, “that 
hollow and strange howling,’ as Strachey termed it, 
strikes sadly upon our ears, although for these same 
three centuries its white and russet plumage has been 
observed of no man’s eyes, however keen. 
Boston, Mass. 


Under the Leaves. 


A carpet all of faded brown, 

On the gray bough a dove that grieves; 
Death seemeth here to have his own, 
But the spring violets nestle down 

Under the leaves. 


A brow austere and sad gray eyes, 
Locks in which Care her silver weaves; 
Hope seemeth tombed no more to rise 
But God He knoweth in-what wise 
Love for Love’s sunshine waiting lies 
Under the leaves. 


—Walham Herbert Carruth. 


The Great Economist. 


BY FANNIE SHACKELFORD. 


Thick darkness, as an impenetrable veil, shuts off 
from human ken the beginnings of the work of the Great 
Economist, Mother Nature; but by long and patient 
searching into her observable processes man has gained 
sufficient knowledge of her modes of procedure to justify 
the title here assigned her. To speak of Nature as 
Mother is but a figure of speech for the processes which - 
make manifest God’s objective life. These processes 
are all found to follow the general law of conservation 
of force, which always means the most complete economy. 

Such being the case in all her known proceedings, by 
parity of reason it is fair to conclude that in her unknown 
proceedings, even as in the known, she has been the 
Great Economist. So, judging the unknown by the 
known in a matter of abiding interest, the coming of 
man on the earth, it seems a reasonable hypothesis that 
the three enduring types of the race of man have con- 
tinued as they began and are a wonderful manifestation 
of the wisdom and economy everywhere traceable in 
Nature. 

On a stone tablet found in Egypt, which Prof. Petrie 
assigns to a far remote past, are engraved three men. 
The first figure is a negro clearly delineated and in perfect 
keeping with the unmixed negro of to-day: under the 
figure are the words, ‘“‘ The heat endurer,’’—words equally 
applicable at this present time. And, judging the future 
by the past, they will be applicable through all the 
course of time, and equally enduring where the blood 
is kept free from intermixture, and so, it is reasonable to 
conclude, will be the other two types. 

The question naturally arises, What is the root of these 
decided and persistent differences in one family of man? 
When we think of Nature as the Great Economist, the 
answer seems not so far to seek: the law of economy re- 
quires the utilizing of all power, after its kind, that 
nothing be lost. Hence, when the young Earth reached 
the condition to bear human children, the children best 
suited to existing conditions were the children who first 
came into her arms,—‘‘The heat endurers.”’ 

Along the lines of such wise economy, found also in 
the animal and vegetable worlds, the conclusion seems 
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inevitable that the black man is the oldest brother of the 
human family. As the earth-cooling process brought 
suitable conditions, the Yellow Man appeared, a type as 
enduring as that of the older brother, and, when the cir- 
cling seasons brought conditions and temperature suited 
to the pale face, Mother Earth’s last born, the White 
Man appeared and took his place as leader of the great 
army of human progression. The White Man proved 
himself better suited to fight against glaciers than to en- 
dure the heat of man’s primal day. 

However much the types may differ, the human fam- 
ily has shown itself one family on all essential points, 
moved by like impulses and desires, and to a certain 
extent alike in the order of early development, though 
the Yellow Man and especially the White Man, left the 
elder brother far in the background. 

A remarkable feature of like development in the early 
youthhood of mankind is the wide-spread influence or 
awe of numbers which has been found among the black 
tribes of Africa, among the yellow race, and among the 
white race. Certain numbers have been found to be 
important factors in the tribal and in the religious life 
of early man, not only in the Fast and in Europe, but in 
the unknown land beyond the outer sea. Such world- 
wide, similar development among peoples between whom 
there could have been no intercourse, no passage of ideas, 
can only be accounted for on the ground of a common 
humanity and like relation to natural phenomena; and 
it is everywhere observable that, the more primitive 
the people; the more their attention was fixed on small 
numbers, 1-4 inclusive. Advancing civilizations brought 
into use the larger compound numbers, as 7, 9, 10, 12, 
and 40. The use of these larger numbers requires other 
processes than mere observation of natural phenomena. 

As far up the path of progress as the Bible ages, these 
larger numbers held important places in the Scriptures 
of the Children of Israel and likewise in the Zend Avesta, 
the Persian scriptures: therein, as in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, the 7 is of main importance. Ormuzd, god of 
good, is closely associated with the 7, his special angelic 
messengers to earth are 7; and Ahriman, god of evil, has 
a special retinue of 7 demons. 

The candidate for Persian priesthood must, as a fitting 
close to his course of preparation, pass through 7 large, 
dark caverns, and the steps to the altar, where the final 
rite is to be performed, must be 7. In cultured Greece 
the 7 was a most important number. Pythagoras re- 
garded it as the perfect number, the result of the com- 
bination of the more primitive, sacred numbers, the 3 
and 4. ‘The triplicate of the 3 gives a number which 
plays an important part in classic story, as it does in the 
religious lore of India and of Egypt. 

In the religion of our Teuton forefathers certain num- 
bers were held in reverent regard as favorable to success. 
And the same is found in the Scandinavian Peninsula, 
and far to the South it is found in Etruscan remains. 

The Spanish priests found the awe of numbers in full 
flower in the New World. It was found not only among 
the civilized peoples, but among the savage tribes. 

By the Toltecs, and by their conquerors, the Aztecs, 
the 4 was held in the highest regard. The great event 
of their civil life ‘was the striking of the Fire of the New 
Year: all fire was to be put out on the preceding day. 
Four days previous to the day of the New Year the 
people assembled at a place where 4 roads met, for a 
4 days’ religious preparation for the striking of the New 
Fire, which was followed by a feast of 4 days. When 
the great day came and the New Fire was struck and 
burned, then the feast was spread and continued 4 days. 

On the death of a warrior 4 days must be counted 
before the journey could be accomplished to the land of 
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the Great Spirit. On each of the 4 nights a fire must be 
lighted, that the spirit might not grope in darkness, 

Among the Peruvians the chief sacred numbers were 
the 3 and the 1. Father Sahagan, a wise and sympa- 
thetic Spanish priest, gives an account of a royal In- 
struction at which he was present, Among other de- 
tails are portions of the Instruction of the Inca, one of 
which reads, ‘‘Man, as you look at him, is one, but he is 
three, he is flesh and blood and bones; but he is not three 
men, he is three, but these three go to make one man.” 
Again, in describing the baptism of an infant, Father 
Sahagan says: “The priest took the naked baby in his 
arms, and, after plunging it into a vessel of water, lifted 
it up and said: “This baby is now sacred to Our Mother 
Water, without whom we cannot live. And this our 
Mother is water, and she is snow and she is ice, but she 
is not three mothers, she is one mother, our cherishing 
Mother Water, good to man, to bird, and beast.’”’ 

The people of Peru were remarkable in their power of 
observation, deduction, and application, and their per- 
ception of the beneficial in civil life is most remarkable, 
unequalled among any semi-civilized people. Their law 
and usages were wise and sanitary, and their religion 
of quite a high ethical order; and their insight into the 
relation of the 3 and 1 to all life is nothing short of as- 
tonishing to observers of to-day, who see in these num- 
bers the cipher in which God has written the great Cosmic 
Bible of organic nature. 

Forest Park, Mp. 


The Athanasian Creed. 


Until this creed is finally disposed of it is worth while 
for our young people to be occasionally reminded of the 
nature of the confessions of faith from which their 
fathers revolted. In the Church of England to-day 
many are asking to be relieved from the necessity of 
believing or repeating these ancient words. From the 
Times of London we take the late news on the subject, 
giving the result of the action of the Lambeth Con- 
ference, and the new translation that was made by re- 
quest of the Archbishop of Canterbury. We quote:— 


The 29th resolution of the Iambeth Conference of 
1908 expressed the opinion that a new translation of the 
Ouicunque vult, based upon the best Latin text, was 
desirable, and that the Archbishop of Canterbury should 
be requested to take the necessary steps. Accordingly, 
on March 11, 1909, his Grace addressed a letter to various 
scholars in which, after quoting the Lambeth resolution, 
he proceeded :— 

“T have never concealed my own opinion that the 
mere re-translation into English of the Quicunque vult 
provides no actual remedy, directly or indirectly, for 
the difficulties which surround the question of the pub- 
lic use of the document in the services of the Church. 
Such remedy, if any, as is to be found for these difficulties 
must, in my judgment, be sought in another way. - But 
as one element in dealing with this very difficult ques- 
tion it is indisputably right that we should have in 
English as correct a translation as possible of the Latin 
words.” 

We omit further particulars concerning the trans- 
lators. The title “Quicunque Vult’’ is taken from the 
Latin, being the first two words of the creed. 


QUICUNQUE VULT. 


1. WHOSOEVER would be saved: before all things it 
is needful that he hold fast the Catholick Faith. 

2. Which Faith except a man have kept whole and 
undefiled: without doubt he will perish eternally. 
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3. Now the Catholick Faith is this: that we worship 
the one God as a Trinity, and the Trinity as an Unity; 

4. Neither confusing the Persons: nor dividing the 
Substance. 

5. For there is a Person of the Father, another of the 
Son: another of the Holy Ghost; 

6. But the Godhead of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost is one: their glory equal, their majesty co- 
eternal. 

7. Such as the Father is, such is the Son: and such 
is the Holy Ghost; 

8. The Father uncreated, the Son uncreated: the 
Holy Ghost uncreated; rita "4 

9. The Father infinite, the Son infinite: the Holy 
Ghost infinite. 

10. The Father eternal, the Son eternal: 
Ghost eternal; 

11. And yet they are not three eternals: but one 
eternal; 

12. As also they are not three uncreated, nor three 
infinites: but one infinite, and one uncreated. 

13. So likewise the Father is almighty, the Son al- 
mighty: the Holy Ghost almighty; 

14. And yet they are not three almighties: but one 
almighty. 

15. So the Father is God, the Son God: the Holy 
Ghost God; 

16. And yet they are not three Gods: but one God. 

17. So the Father is Lord, the Son Lord: the Holy 
Ghost Lord; ° 

18. And yet they are not three Lords: but one Lord. 

19. For like as we are compelled by the Christian 
verity: to confess each of the Persons by Himself to be 
both God and Lord; 

20. So we are forbidden by the Catholick Religion: 
to speak of three Gods or three Lords. 

21. The Father is of none: not made, nor created, nor 
begotten. 

22. The Son is of the Father alone: not made, nor 
created, but begotten. 

23. The Holy Ghost is of the Father and the Son: not 
made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding. 

24. There is therefore one Father, not three Fathers; 
one Son, not three Sons: one Holy Ghost, not three 
Holy Ghosts. 

25. And in this Trinity none is before or after: none 
is greater or less; 

26. But all three Persons are co-eternal one with 
another: and co-equal. 

27. So that in all ways, as is aforesaid: both the 
Trinity is to be worshipped as an Unity, and the Unity 
as a Trinity. 

28. Let him therefore that would be saved: think 
thus of the Trinity. 

29. FURTHERMORE it is necessary to eternal salvation: 
that he also believe faithfully the Incarnation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

30. The right Faith therefore is that we believe and 
confess: that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is 
at once both God and Man; 

31. He is God, of the Substance of the Father, be- 
gotten before the worlds: and he is Man, of the Sub- 
stance of his Mother, born in the world; 

32. Perfect God: perfect Man, of reasoning soul and 
human flesh consisting; 

33- Equal to the Father as touching his Godhead: 
less than the Father as touching his Manhood. 

34. Who although he be God and Man: yet he is not 
two, but is one Christ; 

35. One, however, not by change of Godhead into 
flesh: but by taking of Manhood into God; 
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36. One altogether: not by confusion of Substance, 
but by unity of Person. 

37. For as reasoning soul and flesh is one man: so 
God and Man is one Christ; 

38. Who suffered for our Salvation: descended to the 
world below, rose again from the dead; 

39. Ascended into heaven, sat down at the right hand 
of the Father: to come from thence to judge the quick 
and the dead. 

40. At whose coming all men shall rise again with 
their bodies: and shall give account for their own 
deeds, 

41. And they that have done good will go into life 
eternal: they that have done evil into eternal fire. 

42. Tuts is the Catholick Faith: which except a man 


have faithfully and steadfastly believed, he cannot be. 
saved, 


The Spirit of Truth. 


BY REV. CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 


There are men who hold to error, but they hold to it 
in the spirit of truth. There are men who hold truth, 
but hold it in the spirit of error. There are intemperately 
temperate temperance people, and there are belliger- 
antly peaceful peace advocates like Buck Fanshaw. 
“Buck was allus fur peace! He would hev peace 
if he hed ter lick the hul settlement ter git it!” There 
are religious liberals who are the most illiberal of secta- 
rians. Such are the bane of the Unitarian communion. 

They are not bred within the Unitarian fold, as a usual 
thing; but, for the most part, reared in the strictest 
sects of the orthodox, the bottom suddenly drops out of 
their theology and lets them through. They lose faith 
in the personality of Satan or the three persons of a 
mythological Trinity, and think themselves for that 
reason Unitarians. 

They have, it is true, dropped a set of orthodox opin- 
ions, and adopted in their place what they understand 
to be Unitarian opinions which they hold in the same 
narrow and intolerant spirit in which they formerly 
held their orthodox opinions. Consequently, they re- 
main, is spite of their change of opinions, in spirit essen- 
tially orthodox. They may have embraced truth, but 
they have embraced it in the spirit of error. 

Modern Unitarianism, as its literature shows, is not a 
set of opinions, a creed, or a ritual form; but an attitude 
of mind, a spirit. 

To be a Unitarian it is not demanded that one should 
have the truth, but the spirit of truth. It is not the 
particular dogmas held, but the spirit in which they are 
held that makes the Unitarian. Consequently, no 
statement of theological opinions is demanded on the 
part of a Unitarian minister. For the moment such a 
demand were made the body would forsake the vital 
principle of Unitarianism and become orthodox. ‘‘What 
do Unitarians believe?”’ is often asked derisively by 
those who cannot conceive a creedless faith. ‘‘Uni- 
tarians believe that the spirit of truth is far more im- 


portant than any merely human attempts to formulate 
truth. That 


“They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


‘“Give us day by day our daily bread!”’ ‘This is a true 
Unitarian prayer. ‘‘Give us day by day the truth that 
belongs to the day,” not the truth of yesterday. Truth 
is like the manna on which Israel fed of old: it spoils if 
kept. It falls fresh from heaven each day. It is perma- 
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nent and progressive. ‘Truth is not static, but dynamic. 
It is always becoming so we can never say ‘‘It is!” 

The follies of orthodoxy come from trying to coop 
God up in a book or a creed, and then taking a heresy- 
mop to the overflow. God is too big for the coop and the 
mop! So is truth. 

Prof. Foster thinks that he can be a Unitarian and a 
Baptist. So he can. A man can be a Unitarian and 
anything else under God’s heavens that he wishes to be, 
if he only holds his notions of truth in the spirit of truth. 
The most progressive and spiritual men in the so-called 
orthodox denominations to-day are all of them prac- 
tically Unitarians in that they are open-minded, fearless, 
and prize the spirit of truth infinitely above any statement 
of truth. 

It follows, however, from what has been stated, that 
Unitarianism is, and ever has been, incapable of any- 
thing very imposing in the way of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture as compared with the great orthodox churches! 
It has no historic dogmas and ritual observances! But 
what of that? Diogenes lived in a tub! The Unitarian 
is the Diogenes among the religious bodies! 

Diogenes’ tub excited the envy of the great Alexander 
when the simplicity of its housekeeping as compared 
with his own complicated menage was brought home to 
him. A tub isn’t a bad thing to live in! You can turn 
it about so as to keep the wind out and let the sun in. 
Taxes are low, and there are no pipes to freeze in winter; 
and, as to thieves, the game isn’t worth the candle to 
them to break through and steal! 

The orthodox churches are full of Unitarians who are 
Unitarians in everything but the name. It would scare 
them out of their wits to be told in so many words, ‘‘You 
are a Unitarian’’! 

People feel that it is a disgrace to be called a Uni- 
tarian even when you are one! ‘There is a story told of 
the great David Hume that is to the point in this con- 
nection. He had a housekeeper named Nancy who 
dearly loved him, for he was very lovable; and she took 
it very much to heart that he stood in such bad odor 
with his neighbors as a reputed infidel. One night some 
local wits nailed a sign to his gate on which was inscribed 
“SAINT DAVID,” intended, doubtless, to hold his well- 
known lack of orthodoxy up to public shame. At least 
Nancy took it so, and wept and wrung her hands in 
despair. Hume was not inclined to take the matter 
seriously, but exclaimed: ‘‘Don’t cry, Nancy! I’m not 
the first good man who’s been called a saint! It’s no 
disgrace !’’ 

So what harm if some one calls you a Unitarian? Some 
of the best people who have lived have been called Uni- 
tarians, and what mortal harm did it ever do them? 

New York, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


Though you have but a little room, do you fancy that 
God is not there, too, and that it is impossible to live 
therein a life that shall be somewhat lofty ?>—Maeterlinck. 


ws 
The whole faculties of man must be exerted in order 
to call forth noble energies; and he who is not earnestly 
sincere lives in but half his being, self-mutilated  self- 
paralyzed.—Coleridge. 


The man who has learned to triumph over sorrow wears 


his miseries as though they were sacred fillets upon his 


brow, and nothing is so entirely admirable as a man 
bravely wretched.—Seneca. 
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Surely, surely, the only true knowledge of our fellow- 
man is that which enables us to feel with him,—which 
gives us a fine ear for the heart-pulses that are beating 
under the mere clothes of circumstance and opinion.— 
George Eliot. 


rd 


Nay, one might say that the knowledge of how many 
times life can begin afresh, the knowledge of the new 
modes of happiness which may succeed each other, even 
when the leaves float down yellow in the still air, and 
the dews on the renovated grass are white like frost, 
is one of the blessed secrets into which the passing sea- 
sons initiate those who have honorably cultivated the 
garden of life and life’s wide common acres.—Vernon 
Lee. 


Cruelty. 


BY JOHN BASCOM, LL.D. 


Cruelty in its most common form is indifference to 
suffering and in its extreme form is pleasure in inflict- 
ing suffering. Nature is spoken of as cruel. The as- 
sertion is certainly much exaggerated, and may be re- 
garded as untrue. That animals, aside from their own 
pleasures, are aware of sufferings in others, are indiffer- 
ent to it, or are disposed to increaseit, is something that 
remains to be proved. They are, for the most part, not 
cognizant of suffering save their own. The cat plays 
with the mouse, so does she with the ball of yarn. The 
mouse is better than the ball because it has motions of 
its own. It is no more certain that the sufferings of the 
mouse add to the enjoyment of the kitten than it is 
that the tangling of the yarn is a portion of the pleasure 
of rolling the ball. 

Animals extensively feed on each other. This is not 
an arrangement of their own, nor is it at all certain that 
it is not one in reduction of suffering. It greatly in- 
creases the amount and the variety of life and cuts short 
the slow decay of powers. It greatly promotes animal 
pleasure, and probably with no corresponding enlarge- 
ment of pain. It is not easy to see how the maximum 
of satisfaction could be reached otherwise. Death is 
made sudden and easy, and the fears and pains we asso- 
ciate with it are for the most part imaginary. That 
nature is not cruel is seen in the steady evolutionary 
process by which suffering is expelled from the world. 
If we take the ministration of animals to the world, to 
each other, and to man, we cannot fail to see that these 
services, as they are more fully rendered, promote pleas- 
ure and soften pain. A true millennium will be as 
much a millennium for animals as for men: suffering 
and fear are to disappear from the economy of the world. 

If we consider cruelty in reference to men, its intel- 
lectual and moral obliquity at once appears. Pleasure 
as contrasted with pain means an opening up of the paths 
of welfare. While pain is in part retributive, it is pri- 
marily instructive and corrective. We cannot see how 
the moral problem could get statement without tt SE 
is the full discovery of this fact of pain which enables the 
good man at length to estimate and measure the forces 
with which he has to deal. He may attach a certain 
value to suffering, as in the case of war, because of the 
disciplinary training associated with it; but he at length 
learns that the virtues can be fully acquired in lighter 
terms. Flogging, as a form of training, has pretty 
much disappeared, being at best an awkward, and often 
an obstructive, measure. 
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Cruelty is far more obvious, and with much more nu- 
merous occasions in human life than in animal life. 
Food and safety express the most frequent diversity of 
interests among animals, while contentions among men 
may extend to a large range of feelings. The superior 
consciousness brings these discrepancies constantly be- 
fore the mind and gives occasion for good will and ill 
will in many directions. There are three general forms 
of agreement and disagreement among men, those in- 
cident to opinions, to desires, and to pleasure. Our 
liberty of thought is our highest liberty, one which we 
win, if need be, by falling back on the secrecy of thought. 
Yet men have not been willing to grant this liberty and 
have made differences of opinion occasions of cruelty. 
The most personal convictions, those which pertain to 
our spiritual nature, have not been allowed to hide 
themselves within the confines of personal possession, 
but have drawn out, over large areas of thought, the 
persecuting temper. We have found it difficult to con- 
cede to each other that freedom of thought which lies 
at the centre of intellectual life. We have rubbed against 
each other with malicious purpose in the realm of opin- 
ion when our interests were slightly, if at all, concerned. 
We have created interests, and found interests where 
they did not exist, simply to give occasion to our aver- 
sions. We have managed to evoke hatred as well as 
love from our religious creeds, cancelling the very pur- 
pose of our faith. 

Our desires, hasty, disproportionate, and unreasonable, 
have given constant occasion to cruelty. The business 
man is cruel in his want of sympathy for those with 
whom he has to do, and who have the same stakes in 
life as his own. Men rush in at a narrow opening; they 
cannot pause to make it wider; they push men for their 
own advantage. In intense desire there is constant 
occasion of cruelty,—the cruelty of neglect and the 
cruelty which insures progress by the wrecks left behind. 

One would suppose that the search for pleasure might 
be considerate. The reverse seems true. The love of 
pleasure breaks through conflicting interests, whether 
they pertain to others or to ourselves. The amphi- 
theatre in Rome carried human life to its lowest degrada- 
tion of cruelty. One who comes to neglect the welfare 
of others in his pursuit of pleasure soon loses all stand- 
ards of humane action. Football, in spite of frequent 
fatalities, may become the amusement of intelligent and 
kind-hearted people. The danger is too far off, too 
little their own, to come into their horizon. 

There are feelings readily entertained, and which are 
even thought to have something of nobility about them, 
that still give occasion to cruelty. The contempt of 
inferior classes, nations, and races is of this order. De- 
spise aman, and the space between this feeling and cruelty 
is very much shortened. The conduct that goes with 
contempt is more often than otherwise cruel. A system 
of society, built on this feeling, breaks off the amenities 
of life, and supplies their place with animosities. The 
low estimate which many entertain of the negro is not 

imply unjust, it is cruel. They are satisfied with noth- 
ing but a closing of opportunities and crushing back of 
powers. Cruelty can never be avoided when we cherish 
a high opinion of ourselves and a low opinion of others. 
Advantages gained at the expense of our fellow-men are 
rarely if ever used for their welfare. Cruelty not only 
arises from a perverted judgment, it farther perverts it. 
Cruelty is slowly overcome in human society, and gives 
ground only to just opinion. 

Civil government, with its last appeal to force, is es- 
pecially exposed to cruelty. The decree in which those 
who have in any way fallen under criminal law have 
dropped from the attention and sympathy of the public 
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has been in the past an astonishing revelation of cruelty, 
and remains even now a sad testimony of the case of 
relapse. Torture as applied to witnesses was as much an 
offence against intelligence as against mercy. The most 
conspicuous example of cruelty has been war. In it 
mercy has been thrust aside and violence left without 
restraint. Though its inflictions have been softened, 
they are still very great and are left to fall more fre- 
quently on those who have little personal interest in the 
conflict. ‘The deliberate assertion of England, that she 
is entitled to, and must maintain, a superior navy is a 
constant challenge to every other nation to deny the 
claim, and to refuse to submit to this verdict of violence. 
England is no more at liberty, on any difference of 
opinion, to have an open way into the realm of force 
than is any other nation, nor has her use of power been 
such as to justify this appeal. We are not at liberty to 
retreat behind the assertion that, human society being 
such as it is, there will always be war. Human society 
is not to remain, and does not remain, such as itis. The 
statement stands athwart all—progress. Nations, like 
individuals, must incur-some risk of violence. The 
quietness and patience of justice are as pertinent to na- 
tions as to individuals. One may offer desperate re- 
sistence to unexpected and unreasonable attack, and 
this is certainly as great a deterrent to violence as is a 
constant threat of violence. 

In the conflicts between classes the sentiment of good 
will finds way with much difficulty. Those who are 
accustomed to leisure and indulgence have trouble in 
understanding how workmen should claim some slight 
participation in these good things. Existing standards 
are mercilessly applied with little recognition of their 
one-sided character. Claims not our own are ruled out, 
though they rest on the same grounds as our own. ‘The 
artificial rules of fashion are ruthlessly applied. The 
tail of the horse is cropped as if we were not content to 
sin against mercy, but must, at the same time, sin against 
intrinsic fitness. 

Men of grave purposes and kindly feeling reject legal 
restraints on vivisection, thinking their own considerate 
impulses are sufficient, even when it is well known that 
the most wanton cruelty has been and is practised. ‘The 
claim is moderate and reasonable that vivisections should 
not be repeated whose lessons are well understood; 
that no experiments, bringing suffering to animals, are 
to be made when the answers to them have no practical 
value; that no pain should be inflicted when the animal 
organism is so different from that of man that we cannot 
safely reason from the one to the other; that experiments 
should be accompanied with a careful use of anesthetics, 
Cruelty inflicted on animals is so cowardly and selfish 
as to suffer the suspicion of being inhuman, yet what we 
term inhuman attaches almost exclusively to humanity. 

Cruelty is the ravelled and frayed selvage of sin. 
The centre of sin is selfishness. Then come the wide 
spaces of indifference and forgetfulness, where suffering 
is unobserved. At length we reach the borderland, in 
which, without ourselves inflicting pain, we are willing 
to enter into the comfort and quiet secured by injuries 
inflicted by others. Last of all arises the pleasure of 
inflicting injury, the hating and hateful temper of cruelty. 
All intense sin is wont to issue in cruelty as its last ex- 
pression. Though cruelty may in rare cases be asso- 
ciated with courage, its natural affiliation is with cow- 
ardice. There are few who, distressed by fear and 
afraid of suffering, hedging about their own comfort, do 
do not fall into cruelty, the last baseness of human life. 
The first movement of virtue is good will, and its later 


growth lies in deepening sympathy and bearing it to the 
very margin of action. 


—— 
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Some nations, as the Spanish, have had a history of 
fearful cruelty. The primitive tendency, whatever it 
may have been, was greatly increased by race and re- 
ligious hatred at close quarters, and by prolonged in- 
dulgence of violence in the remote and dark parts of the 
world. Not till the last century was Spain able to shake 
off the Inquisition, and its merciless and domineering 
temper has found expression at homeand abroad. One 
continent, ever pierced by the cry of pain, has in retri- 
bution given birth to a civilization of distrust and revo- 
lution, and still hides here and there the entail of slavery. 
The enterprise and activity of Spain have done little 
else, under this curse of cruelty, than devote large areas 
and long periods to the ceaseless, almost hopeless, con- 
flicts of society, in which patriotism, good fellowship, and 
peace have not been found. A nation whose extension 
over the earth means cruelty will find its steps as fugitive, 
as rapidly effaced, as are the footprints of one who 
walks in drifting snow. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


Prayers in a Time of Hesitation. 


BY JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER. 


Te 


O Thou who hast set eternity in the heart of man, 
and hast made us all seekers after that which we can 
never find, forbid us to be satisfied with life. Draw us 
away from base content, and set our eyes on far-off 
things. Keep us at tasks too hard for us, that we may 
be driven to Thee for strength. Deliver us from fret- 
fulness and self-pity. Make us sure of the goal we can- 
not see and of the hidden good in the world. Open 
our eyes to beauty by the way, and our hearts to the 
loveliness men hide from us because we do not trust 
them enough. Bind us by fast bonds to the brother- 
hood of those who love Thee better than they know, 
who serve Thee in the darkness, and even in their doubts 
will never give Thee up. Shine Thou upon us with such 
light as we can bear. Show us such truth as we can 
understand and obey. Save us from ourselves, and fill 
our hearts with the vision of a world made new. Help 
us to desire no reward but the utter freeing of our souls 
from the bonds of flesh when the days of our years on 
the earth are fulfilled. And if we ever find Thee, for- 
give us that we sought Thee so long in vain. 


IE. 


O Thou that rulest the heavens, we cannot find love 
among the stars. O Thou that guidest the birds of the 
air, why hast Thou forgotten the man that died for 
naught, the woman that suffered in silence, the little 
child that was lost and never was found? O Thou that 
art very great, how can we reach Thee at all? Forgive 
us if we wrong Thy majesty whenever we try to be hon- 
est with ourselves. In our heart of hearts a voice tells 
us Thou art love, and only love. We cannot doubt 
that we must do our best every day, or that love is 
better than hate and courage better than fear. Whether 
it be the echo of forgotten faiths or the voice of a ground- 
less desire, this inner voice is all we have, and we follow 
its compelling summons. Meet us, good Spirit, where 
the ways divide and we,can no longer tell good from 
evil. Save us.at least from choosing the evil when we 
are trying to be good. a 


O Everlasting Father, steady us in the midst of a chang- 
ing world, We are adrift, and cannot tell where is our 
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true home. We have lost our fatherland, and have not 
found the land beyond the sea. Our hearts are restless 
and athirst for the living God, who made us what we are. 
But Thou, O Lord, art steadfast and unshaken. We 
know that Thou art the Master of all things visible and 
invisible, and that there is none among the powers of 
evil that can withstand Thee. Quiet our nameless fears, 
drive out the dread of death, and of a dreary, helpless 
life after death. Grant to us a hope of immortality that 
shall not vanish in shadows when our sun is setting. 
Show us an invisible world far better than men have 
dreamed of or desired, and a light too bright for mortal 
eyes. We ask not for a heaven wherein to be made 
happy, but only to have more time to do the tasks we 
have failed in here, and to learn how to be free. De- 
liver us from haste and dismay, and set our daily life 
before us in the quiet light of eternity. 


Ve 


O Thou who art the Shepherd of all wandering souls, 
we who have loved too few, and none aright, beseech 
Thee to teach us compassion. Show us the hungry 
hearts of men and women, turned bitter with long wait- 
ing, that with understanding we may love those who 
love us not. Blot out of our remembrance all harsh 
words, and make us ever mindful of the hidden pain. 
To all weakness that men bear as a burden from the past 
make us very merciful. To all defect of love in those 
who have never been loved make us blind. And even 
toward wilful malice make us forgiving when we re- 
member how richly we have been forgiven. Show us 
the hidden tragedies and the hidden heroisms of those 
we call our enemies. Help us to look upon the thwarted 
souls of men in the days of their life as we shall look 
upon their still faces in the day of their death, that, 
understanding all, we may forgive all. 


NE 


We thank Thee, O God, for light after darkness and 
for the endless renewing of life. Thou that art never 
weary of setting us free from the bonds wherewith we 
have bound ourselves, make us to walk abroad in this 
new day without fear or any kind of bondage. Teach 
us to enter humbly into the heritage of truth won for us 
by saints and martyrs of old, that their sacrifice may 
not have been in vain, but that they, being perfected in 
us, may be glad after all their griefs. Open our eyes to 
perceive new light and our ears to hear the new voices 
that are calling us. Show us how to help men and 
women to be more truly themselves. Fit us for the 
life that is awaiting us in the new kingdom of heaven 
upon earth that is near at hand. And may we gladly 
give up all things for that. 


VI. 


O Thou who art the Father of all the faithful, give us 
the great gift of faith. Help us always to believe in the 
best that we know and the best our hearts have hoped 
for. And may we never be utterly cast down when we 
look upon the ruins of our happiness or our strivings 
after goodness. Bid us then arise in patience and good 
cheer to take up the broken task once more, to rebuild 
the eternal mansion-house of God in the midst of our 
vanishing days. And so teach us that by our daily fail- 
ures we may learn how to outlast Time, to rescue from 
decay and oblivion all that is best and loveliest and most 
fleeting, and to become true citizens of the kingdom of 
heaven that passeth not away. Give us for our poor, 
transient labors the wages that endure, the heavenly 
treasures, 
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THE City OF THE DINNER-PAIL. By 
Jonathan Thayer Lincoln. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.25 net— 
A very noticeable tendency in the writing 
of to-day is the desire to write, as the say- 
ing is, with your eye on the object. It is 
following the practical method of the re- 
doubtable Squeers: ‘‘Boy, spell winder!’’ 
“W-i-n-d-e-r.’’ ‘‘Now go and wash it!” In 
short, and seriously, it is the desire to see 
straight and to speak clearly of what you 
see; but, above all, to see things just as 
they are, and not in some other way, how- 
ever fascinating or attractive that way might 
be. It rem nds us of those valuable papers 
by Rev. J. B. Harrison, Certaan Dan- 
gerous Tendencies in American Life, and 
his remarkable studies of certain places in 
the South and of New England factory 
towns. In this line we have had the ad- 
mirable papers by Mr. Fagan, the signal- 
man, and now this present study of life in 
a factory town,—The City of the Dinner- 
pail. The city is Fall River, and the Dinner- 
pail is the emblem of the man who works 
with his hands. It is an extraordinarily 
fair and first-hand report of the real condi- 
tions which exist in a great factory town, 
without any damaging prejudice on the 
side of either labor or capital. “Clear your 
mind of cant,” said the great Dr. Johnson, 
and Mr. Lincoln has evidently tried to do it. 
Thus he does not believe that the tending 
of machinery must inevitably brutalize the 
mechanic who watches it. ‘In a sense the 
man does become a part of the machine he 
operates; and, the more he becomes a part 
of it, the more effective will be his day’s 
work.” But he knew a man who was not 
brutalized by twenty years of such labor, 
but ‘‘deserves, as few of us do, the name of 
Christian gentleman”; and his wife, although 
for many years she has tended eight looms 
in a Fall River cotton mill, ‘deserves, as 
few women I have had the honor to know, 
the rare title of lady.” Again, the right 
relations between employer and employed 
can only come about ‘when the man who 
buys labor learns that he who sells labor 
is a human being like himself, and when the 
employee comes to the realization that his 
master is not a monster whose one thought 
is to grind the workingman under his feet. ... 
Before laws can avail greatly, a better social 
understanding must exist between the man 
who buys and the man who sells the labor.” 
The power of trades unions is, indeed, very 
great, either for good or ill. It ‘‘may be 
used to the physical, mental, and moral 
advancement of the workingman, or it may 
be directed to his destruction. .. . The need 
of labor unions, as the need of a nation, is 


for intelligent leadership.’ ‘The object 
of unionism is to assert the dignity of the 
individual worker as a man;... that, besides 


being one little wheel in the vast industrial 
machine, he may bea manaswell.” Incon- 
clusion, Mr. Lincoln draws a striking com- 
parison between the city of the dinner-pail 
and the city of luxury, Newport. He in- 
dulges in very senseless diatribe against 
luxury: luxury is in one sense no more 
vicious than poverty. (Bernard Shaw says, 
in his epigrammatic fashion, that poverty 
is a greater sin than all the other sins rolled 
together, for she is the mother of all the 
crimes and shames of modern civilization.) 
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“Poverty and Luxury, twin diseases, sapping 
the life of society: the one destroying ambi- 
tion by withholding sufficient nourishment 
to the body, the other rendering men worth- 
less by a superabundance of the good things 
of life.” Such a fair, temperate, and yet 
vigorous report of various aspects of the 
labor question, by one who sees straight and 
can write clearly, is a mighty help for the 
solving of some of the d.fficult problems of 
our time. For he who sees things as they 
are, and states them dispassionately, goes 
far toward making them, sooner or later, 
what they ought to be. 


THE RELIGION OF A SENSIBLE AMERICAN. 
By David Starr Jordan. Boston: Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. 80 cents net— 
In days when we are all discussing the terms 
of The Religion of the Future, and, indeed, 
whether there is any religion at all which 
a sensible man can hold without stultify- 
ing what he calls his mind, this little book 
by President Jordan of Leland Stanford 
University may well be deemed ‘‘timely.” 
It is not, however, primarily what Dr. 
Jordan himself has discovered as a_ sen- 
sible religion, but certain statements he 
has found in the life and writing of a friend, 
supposedly from the dedication,— Wilbur 
Wilson ‘Thoburn, formerly professor of 
bionomics in Stanford University, who died 
some ten years ago. Here, then, are the 
terms of a “sensible religion” which must 
strongly appeal to many Unitarian readers. 
If necessarily going over a good deal of 
theological ground in what may be called 
a rather casual manner, there is much noted 
by the way which is vital and suggestive, 
even if the stakes are not driven in very 
tight. (This, however, does not afflict us, 
for, as Mrs. Ward said in her preface to 
Amiel’s Journal, “‘the future does not be- 
long to the certain people.”’) We have, for 
instance, something approaching happy defi- 
nitions of wisdom, virtue, and religion— 
and this, by the way, is President Jordan’s 
own: “Wisdom is knowing what one ought 
to do next; virtue is doing it; and religion 
is the feeling or attitude which braces us up 
to our duty.” In the general impossibility 
of really explaining such abstract qualities 
or tendencies, these statements may per- 
haps stand as good working definitions. 
Creeds do not greatly bother the sensible 
man, nor does the Higher Criticism dis- 
turb him. He is not ‘‘concerned because 
wine is not turned into water in our day, 
nor in any other day, not even by the faith 
that moves mountains. . . . He is not dis- 
tressed over the narrowness of the whale’s 
gullet, nor over the maladjustment of the 
days of creation, nor the fact that the 
prayers of good men will not wring rain from 
a steel blue Australan sky.” Dr. Jordan’s 
friend, indeed, recognizes the perplexity 
arising from the common dilemma of the 
day; 2.e., the tendency to juggle with words, 
to call black white, or possibly a genteel 
shade of gray.”’ By this dilemma, one who 
would be religious is tempted to separate 
his religion from his intellectual life, to the 
great disturbance of the former, or to close 
his eyes to what they see, and distrust reason 
and experience so far as they lead him away. 
from his faith.” That way danger lies, 
and the end of that man is certainly not 
peace. Even religious emotion jis not spe- 
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cially holy if it merely ends in itself. For, 
says the friend: ‘““Emotions are dangerous 
things unless they find an outlet in action, 
We can so narcotize ourselves with holy 
things that our senses will lie to us. We 
can meditate on holy things until we feel 
that we are holy, too.’ On the whole, 
the attitude of this book is a brave, frank, 
and free attitude, one which we would be 
glad to see taken by large numbers of 
thoughtful men and women. For, after all, 
the attztude we assume toward life is what 
counts, not the circumstances. ‘“‘Even in 
a palace,’ said Marcus Aurelius, “life may 
be lived well’; and Socrates long ago saw 
that to a good man no possible harm could 
come, either in life or in death. 


VIRGINIA’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS SLAVERY 
AND SECESSION. By Beverley B. Munford. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50 
net—In the generation that has succeeded 
to the War of Secession many prejudices 
have been softened, and many aspects of 
truth that were obscured by the smoke of 
battle have begun to appear to all who are 
not hopelessly given over to sectional antip- 
athy and traditional contempt for those 
who were on ‘‘the other side” in our great 
national struggle. We are now coming to 
see that slavery was not the same in all the 
States, and that the reasons for secession 
were not identical in all sections. Virginia, 
as Mr. Munford shows, was outside the 
region where slavery was made profitable 
by field labor in the cotton fields and sugar 
plantations. There was a tendency to 
follow the example of the New England 
States and New York, where, because slavery 
was more of a burden than a financial bene- 
fit, it was quietly abolished. The charge 
that Virginia deliberately engaged in the 
business of breeding slaves for the Southern 
market is met by the assertion that statis- 
tics have been misused, and that the re- 
moyal of slaves to the South was in many 
cases not the result of sale, but of the trans- 
ference of negroes by their masters to a 
region where their labor could be made 
profitable. Many records are cited to show 
that the habit of emancipating slaves was 
common until it was checked by antag- 
onism to the extreme anti-slavery sentiment 
of the North with its accompanying mis- 
judgment of the people of Virginia. Mr. 
Munford also claims that of over a million 
people there were in the whole State only 
one hundred and fourteen men who owned 
as many as one hundred slaves each, and 
that there were large districts in which not 
a single slave was held. His claim is there- 
fore that slavery was not the cause of the 
attitude of Virginia, but a political question 
of a different sort. He accepts the state- 
ment as true that ‘‘The South fought for 
States’ Rights—Home Rule; the North, for 
Federal Rights—National Supremacy.” The 
writer of this notice remembers walking 
with a fugitive slave two or three miles one 
Sunday afternoon to introduce him to people 
who would help him on his way to Canada. 
He does not regret the action, and would 
under the same circumstances do the same 
thing again; but for all that he could sym- 
pathize with and respect the motives of his 
friend, a slave-holder and a major in the 
Southern army who, a prisoner at Win- 
chester, Va., asserted that his loyalty was 
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due first to his native State. He cannot, 
however, go so far as to accept the reasoning 
of our author, who insists that respect for 
the Constitution and government of the 
United States laid upon the North the duty 
of accepting the Fugitive Slave Law. Many 
subjects are treated in this carefully pre- 
pared volume which deserves the attention 
of all candid men who study this mighty 
episode in the national life. The book is 
written with positive conviction, and with a 
strong desire to vindicate Virginia from the 
judgments passed upon her by a portion of 
the Northern public, but it iswritten without 
passion or base appeals to prejuidce. 


LABRADOR, THE COUNTRY AND THE PEO- 
PLE. By Wilfred TI. Grenfell and others. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.25 net—Dr. Grenfell planned the book, 
and has written much more than any one 
else; but he had as collaborators ten men 
and one woman who have written as experts 
on the subjects assigned to them. Dr. 
Grenfell, seeing what has been done in and 
on the deserts of California, the plains of 
Dakota, and the frozen soil of Alaska, looks 
forward to the time when, by steam and 
electricity, the vast territory of Labra- 
dor and the treasures it contains will be 
laid open to the view of the civilized world 
and attract many tourists and settlers who 
are seeking health, wealth, or the pleasure 
of exploring a new country. Dr. Grenfell 
writes ten chapters concerning dogs, rein- 
deer, fishes of various kinds, the various 
industries of the country, the people, the 
missions, and the work to which he has 
devoted his life. To experts he has assigned 
subjects requiring scientific knowledge. The 
names of these specialists are W. S. Wallace, 
Reginald A. Daly, Albert P. Low, William 
B. Cabot, Charles W. Townsend, E. B. 
Delabarre, Charles W. Johnson, John Sher- 
man, Jr., Mary J. Rathbun, Outram Bangs, 
and Glover M. Allen; and they write of 
history, geology, the Indians, and the 
fauna and flora of the region. The dogs 
of the north are interesting creatures, and 
for many years have furnished to explorers, 
missionaries, and others occasions for story- 
telling always fascinating to those whose 
travel is of the tarry-at-home sort. But 
now a new day-has dawned, and the dog 
has had his day-in Labrador. With the 
coming in of the reindeer, a substitute for 
the dog has been found that has among 
other good qualities the ability to live off of 
the country. No food needs to be carried 
for animals who can find in the moss that 
lies under the snow abundant sustenance. 
Many of the readers of the Christan Reg- 
ister have given money for the importation 
of the reindeer from Lapland, and in the 
account rendered in this book Mr. William 
Howell Reed stands credited with raising 
for the purpose over $6,500. The change 
made by the introduction of these animals 
will affect not only missions, but the whole 
mode of life of the natives of the northern 
regions, where food can be found for the 
reindeer in winter and in summer. In 
such enterprises Dr. Grenfell acts the part 
of a man, and, indeed, may in general be 
described as a missionary who is a man’s 
man, and makes a powerful appeal, there- 
fore, to the sympathies of many who are 
not of his church and creed, but who are 
interested in their fellow-men, 
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SOMETHING OF MEN I HAVE KNowNn. By 
Adlai E. Stevenson. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co—The former Vice-president of 
the United States has, in a spirit of candor 
and good will, written many interesting things 
concerning the men whom he has known in 
the West and at Washington. He has pro- 
duced a book which is full of interesting 
reminiscences, some of them quite new and 
all that relate to things coming within his 
personal knowledge fresh and _ readable. 
We limit the praise by this phrase, “‘ personal 
knowledge,’ because, when he begins to 
deal with ancient wit and humor, he often 
fails to be accurate or very entertaining. 
It spoils a ‘‘Joe Miller” to have it incorrectly 
reported. This criticism, however, applies 
only to a small part of the book. Mr. Steven- 
son had rare opportunities in his youth to 
see and hear men who afterwards became 
celebrated for their great ability or for their 
service to the country. Conspicuous among 
these reminiscences is his account of Lin- 
coln and Douglas as he saw and knew them 
both before and after the great debate which 
made both of them famous and one of them 
President of the United States. One of the 
most interesting and significant features of 
our American life is the rise from obscurity 
of great men, who, in spite of humble birth 
and a deficient education, by virtue of native 
ability and the impulse to rise which is 
natural to the native-born American, over- 
come all difficulties and take on at least 
even the polish and culture wl.ich are sup- 
posed to be the peculiar result of an academic 
training. A good example of the kind of 
thing which might happen anywhere in the 
West in the days before the war is cited as| 
occurring in Illinois. A trial of no great 
importance was going on in the court-house | 
in which were engaged a judge and eight | 
young lawyers. Of these eight one was 
Abraham Lincoln, and of the others one 


became Vice-president of the United States, | 
three United States senators, and the others) 
lawyers and judges of renown, including a} 


udge of the Supreme Court at Washington. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


pee Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. Three numbers have been 
issued and are published for free distri- 
bution. 
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| Socialism stands for the perfecting of the social 
| order. They seem to be antagonistic, but are 
|made one by religion, and henceforth growth 
and service are united wherever there is the 
| loving heart and the open mind, 
PUBLISHED FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
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The book is valuable as a store-house of 
historical reminiscences, and is made readable 
by flashes of wit and humor which light up 
almost every narrative. 


MADAME, MOTHER OF THE REGENT, 1652- 
1722. By Arvede Barine. Translated by 
Jeanne Mairet. Illustrated. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net. 
This is a French account of a_ subject 
often treated in Germany from a different 
point of view. The story opens in those 
dreadful days in the Palatinate just after 
the conclusion of the Thirty Years’ War. 
It is now almost impossible to reproduce, 
even in imagination, the desolation of the 
land, when the former state of things had 
passed out of the memory even of the few 
inhabitants left. Carl Ludvig, coming to 
his own, could at first find no one who could 
tell him what were his rights and income, 
or who were his lawful subjects. Cannibal- 
ism was an established custom, and all the 
restraints of civilization had vanished. 
Carl Ludvig, however, showed himself to 
be a prince of resources. He repeopled 
his realm, took to himself two wives, and 
kept them in the face of the world, married 
his daughter to the brother of Louis XIV. 
of France, and thenceforth becomes a minor 
character in the history recorded in this 
book. Elisabeth Charlotte, Countess Pala- 
tine of the Rhine, Duchess of Bavaria, be- 
came by her marriage Duchess of Orleans 
and sister-in-law to Louis XIV. of France, 
and finally, on the death of the king, the 
mother of the Regent, her son becoming 
the ruling sovereign until the coronation 
of Louis XV. Between the beginning and 
the end of this strange story there come 
many years, many intrigues, some happy 
days, but more sorrowful ones, while this 
German woman in Paris contends with 
Frenchmen who hate her, with women who 
fight against her for the favor of the king, 
and, worst of all, sees her native land deso- 
lated by those with whom she is compelled 
to live on terms of friendship. Madame 
de Maintenon and she were sworn enemies, 
and the intrigues of the court are dreary 
and endless. The description of daily life 
in Paris shows it to be incredibly foul, and 
in the awful winter of 1709 things hap- 
pened and sufferings were endured which 
are happily now impossible. 


TRAVELS OF FouR YEARS AND A HALF 
IN THE UNITED STATES dURING 1798-1802. 
By John Davis. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.50 net—This entertaining account 
of things in the Southern States at the 
beginning of the last century is not a 
record of travel so much as the journal of a 
well-educated scholar, who served as a 
tutor in several families in Virginia and the 
Carolinas, and tells what happened to him 
as he rode or walked from New York to 
Philadelphia and from one place to another 
in the South. ‘The author has a fine conceit 
of himself. After an account of the merits 
and defects of those who have written be- 
fore him, he says of his own work, “That 
this volume will regale curiosity while man 
continues to be influenced by his senses and 
affections, I have very little doubt.” He 
had gained knowledge by hard experience 
in various parts of the world, had ‘studied 
to learn what scholars thought “and how 
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books were made, and; then came to Amer- 
ica to make his living by teaching boys and 
girls the rudiments of a classical education. 
His first commission was to make a transla- 
tion from the French of “Campaigns of 
Buonaparte in Italy.’’ This done, he found 
easy access to families where polite culture 
was desired, and also came in contact with 
those who were shaping the beginnings of 
American literature. He saw Jefferson, 
Franklin, and other great men; and in these 
later years took a hand in the production of 
history, more or less dramatic and mythical, 
including the idyl of Pocahontas and Capt. 
John Smith. His records show many phases 
of Southern life a century ago; but he cares 
little for politics, and his observations do 
not show any great ability to look below the 
surface of things. He notices, for instance, 
some of the incidents of slavery which show 
it in various aspects, good and bad, but does 
not study it as an institution or consider its 
effect on the national character. He gives 
us glimpses of American authors and liter- 
ature, with no attempt to pass judgment on 
them and compare them with foreign authors 
and their culture. 

THE STORY OF JOHN FREDERIC OBERLIN. 
By Augustus Field Beard. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25 net-—A biography of 
Oberlin fills a definite, obvious need. It 
is remarkable how the influence of this life, 
ended almost eighty years ago, a life passed 
in comparative obscurity as a missionary 
pastor in the village of Waldbach in the much- 
troubled district of Alsace, has continued 
to impress others and to stand as a synonym 
for that humble, self-denying religion that 
asks only to worship God in serving fellow- 
creatures. Nor is this merely because his 
name is borne by a flourishing college in 
our own country. His biographer, Dr. 
Beard, speaks of him as ‘“‘a great man who 
lived a great life in isolation, who yet made 
himself felt beyond the boundaries of France; 
an educational and theological prophet, 
anticipating much modern thought in both 
directions.” President Henry Churchill 
King of Oberlin College finds in his life 
inspiration to good citizenship, to high public 
service, to truer living, to better teaching, 
to more devoted ministry. The biography 
is crowded full of interesting stories that 
illustrate his passionate consecration and 
his wide, tender humanity. To Catholics, 
Lutherans, and Calvinists he administered 
the sacraments at the same time, and, be- 
cause they would not eat the same bread, 
he had three different kinds of bread on the 
same plate, wafers, leavened, and un- 
leavened. He defended a Jew against whom 
the people were enraged, and made him his 
guest. Even for Rousseau and Voltaire, 
whose teachings were intensely abhorrent 
to him, he had a tender word when he heard 
of certain good that they had accomplished. 
This is the life, in short, of a man whom 
to know better is to love and honor. Of 
biographies like this we cannot have too 
many. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY AND THE SOCIAL 
OrvDER. Lectures delivered in the course in 
Pastoral Functions at Yale Divinity School 
1908-09. Edited by Charles S. Macfarland. 
Yale University Press—These lectures have 
a significance beyond their intrinsic value, 
as indicating a new principle in theological 
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instruction. When religion was closely iden- 
tified with creedal belief, it was naturally 
deemed essential that a minister should ac- 
curately know and persuasively present 
“the truth,” and the function of a theological 
school was to prepare him for this mission, 
hence the scholastic ideal dominated the 
seminary. With the changed conception of 
the work of a minister, however, has come a 
demand not indeed for the repudiation of 
the academic ideal,—for the mind still needs 
to be convinced in respect to religion,—but 
for the adding to the curriculum of courses 
designed to equip the future minister for the 
many and various duties incumbent upon the 
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By Frances S. Howe 


Private sale. Price, $1.50; postage, 15 cents. Address 
Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 
A few copies at W. B. Clarke Co., Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tue Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. } 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy rio pages, and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple and singable anthems, 
canticles, and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools. 

Commenpations. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. ‘he 
most marked oly of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity... Altogether the compiler 
has touched his constituency at all points, and his book 
will be welcomed by every class that it should seek to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It marks a decisive ap in advance and 
ought to make the publication of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. ... There is a most excellent collec- 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination... It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L, Hosmer, D.D.: 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.” 
From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 

Education Society : 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
ward to using the first part of the book in my own family.’* 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
schoo! Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON MASS. 
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modern clergyman. This demand Yale 
Theological Seminary has sought to supply 
by a course of lectures, given, for the most 
part, by non-academic persons, ministers in 
active service, representatives of organized 
labor, and the like, of which this volume is a 
partial exhibition. Of the lectures them- 
selves little need be said save that they must 
have proved interesting and helpful to the 
students who heard them. One cannot help 
wondering, however, whether they were not 
more impressed by Dr. Macfarland’s presenta- 
tion of the ideals of labor unions than by the 
arguments of their own representatives. 
Although the published volume contains no 
lectures by manufacturers and others whose 
experience has qualified them to offer ex- 
plicit criticisms of the unions, it cannot be 
supposed that such lectures were lacking in 
the course. 


AN AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM, 
By George A. Rankin. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net—The subject 
of this book requires more thought among 
the people generally than it has received, 
and this clear analysis of the situation de- 
serves to be widely read and discussed. 
Briefly put, Mr. Rankin sees no hope for an 
honest, safe, adequate, economical transpor- 
tation system in this country, until the States 
surrender the semblance of authority which 
they now have over intra-state transporta- 
tion, and all things relating to the corporate 
or financial affairs of railway corporations, 
as well as their physical operations, be placed 
under a common control. This could not 
be done without a constitutional amendment, 
and Mr. Rankin declares emphatically that, 
if such an amendment would have the effect 
of centralizing greater power in the federal 
government or of creating a transportation 
monopoly, he would rather endure the present 
ills of the situation. The facts show, how- 
ever, that we are fast drifting to an uncon- 
trollable monopoly, while the power of the 
federal courts to negative State legislation 
has already centralized power in the one 
irresponsible branch of the federal govern- 
ment. His remedy, then, would be to make 
such a constitutional change as should 
bring the transportation monopoly under a 
fixed law and render the centralized control 
responsible and harmless. He works out 
carefully a plan for such an amendment, 
taking up clearly and suecinctly its various 
points; and we commend the plan to the 
consideration of intelligent readers. 


THe Op Town. By Jacob A. Riis. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.82 
net—The old town is Ribe (the Danish 
town where Riis was born and from which he 
came to America). In his company we have 
visited the place before, and made the ac 
quaintance of the wife, the mother, and 
other good folk whose blood and culture 
went into the making of a good American. 
The present book is wholesome, interesting, 
and valuable, because it sets forth without 
pretence the simple life as it was both in 
Denmark and America, in the days when 
the real things were not obscured by the 
smoke and dust of modern industrialism. 
Riis sets before the reader scenes and in- 


” cidents which reveal the honest inner nature 


and character of many good people who 
range all the way from the watchman in 
the street to the king in his palace. The 
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atmosphere is different, the manners are 
not those of the New England and the 
colonies in the old time, and yet there is a 
strange similarity. Many of the manners 
and customs of our American forefathers 
had an origin in the same stratum of civili- 
zation as that in which the Scandinavian 
culture was imbedded. Every such book 
which is clean, honest, and capable of 
awakening sympathy with unspoiled human 
nature is to be commended. Riis has been 
fortunate in his friendships with men of 
low degree and high, and of them all he 
writes with an engaging simplicity. 


A VOLUNTEER WITH PIKE. By James 
Ames Bennet. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.50—The title of this book has no 
meaning until we learn that Pike was the 
pioneer who gave his name to the great 


peak which rears its head above the foot- | 
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hills and cations of Colorado. The narrative 
might have been merely a chapter of history; 
for the author tells, with many authentic 
details, the story of the great conspiracy of 
Burr, Blennerhasset, and the other Amer- 
icans who plotted both to rob Spain of her 
Mexican provinces and to defy the govern- 
ment of the United States; but into the 
annals of that memorable transaction there 
has been woven a beautiful love-story, in 
which a loyal Protestant lover, a beautiful 
and devoted Catholic maiden, and a tender- 
hearted priest play their respective parts to 
the confusion of all tyrants and the dis- 
appointment of all plotters and _ traitors. 
The hero meets his fate in Washington 
where Don Pedro and his daughter Alisanda 
are spending a short time pending nego- 
tiations not quite fully explained. Thomas 
Jefferson, Col. Burr, and other great char- 
acters move naturally and easily through 
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the various scenes, and the life of that 
ancient time in the history of the republic 
is depicted with fidelity. The illusion is 
somewhat dispelled at times by phrases 
and sentiments that show the writer to be 
a man of our own times and not of the time 
when he is supposed to write. 


LONGFELLOW’S CountTRY. By Helen A. 
Clarke. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
Company.—Miss Clarke has done a good 
service for lovers of Longfellow—and they 
are everywhere—by writing this charming 
unstudied account of places and events that 
have been made more interesting by their as- 
sociation with his gentle verse. She follows 
him along the coast of New England and 
under the shadow of Blomidon, studies his 
various idyls from history and the New 
England tragedies n relation to their set- 
ting, passes in review the Indian stories 
and ancient folklore of Hiawatha, and ends 
with a picture of the poet himself in Cam- 
bridge, writing of familiar scenes and en- 
joying his family, friends, and work. The 
entire book is brightened with anecdote 
and sympatheticinterpretation, Miss Clarke 
has evidently taken pains to be accurate as 
well as entertaining, and we have no doubt 
that she has succeeded. We note that she 
follows the natural supposition that the 
bridge upon which Longfellow ‘“‘stood at 
midnight” was the West Boston Bridge. 
It has been stated with authority that it 
was Craigie Bridge, though the explanation 
is not at hand. ‘The book is attractive in 
print and substantial in binding, offering 
an especially welcome book for the holiday 
season since it combines information, in- 
terest, and charm of appearance in fair 
proportions. It comes neatly boxed. 


THE ART OF THE BELGIAN GALLERIES. 
By Esther Singleton. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $2 net—Ninth in the series of Art 
Galleries of Europe is this history of the 
Flemish school of painting as illustrated 
by critical descriptions of the great paint- 
ings in Bruges, Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, 
and other Belgian cities. The Dutch School 
is so closely allied with the Flemish that it 
is difficult to distinguish them until the 
time of Rubens. The plan of the book is 
to give short biographies of the chief masters 
whose works appear in the galleries under 
discussion, together with some description 
of their individual art qualities and their 
influence on others. Nearly fifty illustra- 
tions are here, interesting in themselves and 
helpful in the study of the course of this 
school of painting. The book will be found 
valuable for the student as for the traveller, 
and it will prove to be also a convenient 
book of reference. 


THE SECRET OF OLD THUNDERHEAD. By 
Louise Godfrey Irwin. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50-——An estate in England 
and valuable property in America seem to 
be finally lost to the legitimate heirs, when 
chance brings to light the long-lost silver 
box which contains much money and the 
legal documents on which all depends. A 
city boy and girl visit their Vermont cousins 
and have “‘the time of their lives” on the 
farm, in the woods, and in excursions of 
various kinds, with such good things to eat 
as can be found only in the pantries of good 
housekeepers in the country. One of the 
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family had disappeared many years before, 
carrying with him the silver box. He was 
supposed to have gone to England, until 
it was learned that he never appeared among 
his relatives there. Many things happen, 
and at last, just as the heirs are prepared 
to relinquish their claims, a lucky accident 
happens on the mountain, and some lost 
boys are rescued with the long-lost box 
in their possession, found with the bones 
of the missing man. The author, if country 
bred, would not have spoken of wild honey 
as found in the crotch of a tree. 


INNS AND TAVERNS OF OLD Lonpon. By 
Henry C. Shelley. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co—Mr. Shelley has the knack of giving 
the American public exactly what it thinks 
it wants. We are far enough removed 
from our origins to revere them, and to turn 
back to the old country with curiosity and 
something of the pilgrim’s love and rever- 
ence. This remark, of course, refers only 
to our Americans of English extraction. 


The plan of the book is a little more elabo- 


rate than the title indicates. It is divided 
into four parts, in which are described with 
abundant illustrations the inns and taverns, 
the coffee houses, the clubs, and the pleas- 
ure gardens of Old London. Of those that 
remain in any form to-day we have de- 
scriptions and pictures; and, where nothing 
is left but tradition, old prints and portraits 
are used to reproduce the originals. A 
wide range of research and much industry 
has manifestly gone into the making of the 
book. About fifty pictures, some of them 
rare and all of them illustrative, bring 
before the eye of the reader not only the 
places, but also the men who made them 
memorable and interesting. 


SEVEN CHRISTMAS CANDLES. By Frances 
Margaret Fox. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1—In spite of occasional extravagance in 
incident or conversation, and even with the 
drawback of one particularly strained chapter, 
made worse by a ghastly picture, this book, 
which continues the history of the interest- 
ing Mulvaney family, shows that the writer 
has ability and humor. She has done such 
excellent work in her delineation of the 
Mulvaney characteristics, and she has such 
warm appreciation of the mingled pathos 
and humor in the lives of the little alley 
children, to whom the Mulvaneys appeared 
as ‘“‘candles in this world of darkness,” 
that she should be held steadily to her best. 
The story of how Stubbins carried home a 
baby to his long-suffering mother is capital 
and will be remembered to the writer’s 
credit. 


THe GREAT WHITE PLAGUE. By Edward 
O. Otis, M.D. New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell & Co. $1 net-——Dr. Otis is a pro- 
fessor at the Tufts College Medical School 
and the president of the Boston Tuberculosis 
Association. In this book he presents the 
facts of tuberculosis in a form intelligent to 
the common people everywhere, who ought 
to be made familiar with the essential facts 
regarding its cause and cure. It has always 
been a sad story, this of consumption’s 
victims, but it is now wonderfully illumined 
with hope for the future. The surprising 
statistics which prove the diminution of the 
disease, the increased buoyancy of public 
feeling touching the possibility of cures, 
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Epirep By Lapy STANLEY 
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a romance.”’—Chicago Tribune. Fully illustrated. 
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By 8. M. CROTHERS 


‘A book holding so much good in so small a 
compass as this centennial study of the Autocrat is 
not met with every day.’—The Dial, Chicago. 
With Portrait, 75 cents net. Postage, 7 cents. 


The Wares of Edgefield 
By ELIZA ORNE WHITE 


“‘A novel where quality is as true and fine as its 
atmosphere is sweet and wholesome.’’—Boston Tran- 
script. $1.25 net. Postage, 13 cents. 


More Charades 


By WILLIAM BELLAMY 
“As full of puzzling verse and of perplexities as an 
alert New England mind may wish to sharpen its wits 
upon.” — Philadelphia Ledger. $1.00 net. Postage, 
10 cents. 


John of the Woods 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 


The story of a real little hero, surrounded with 
all the mystery of fairy lore, who learns a secret 
power over the wild animals of his forest home. 
With many illustrations. $1.25. 
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By LOIS K. MATHEWS 


An interesting study of the westward movement 
of the American frontier from 1620 to 1865. With 
maps. $2.50 net. Postage, 18 cents. 
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By R. DE CESARE 


A brilliant account of one of the most important 
eras in recent history. Illustrated. $3.50 net. 
Postage, 20 cents. 
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By THOMAS W. HIGGINSON 


Lightly but vigorously drawn pen portraits of 
his friends and contemporaries by the dean of 
American literature. $2.00 net. Postage, 15 cents. 
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Brilliant essays on the different phases of this 
vital question. $1.25 net. Postage, 12 cents. 
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the co-operation which has been effected in 
all the leading nations, all augur well for the 
future. It is agreed by scientists that the 
disease may be practically eliminated, though 
Dr. Otis warns that from this time the ad- 
vance may be slower, since many of the 
grosser causes of the former prevalence of 
the disease have been removed. ‘The gospel 
of fresh air will work other reforms also. 


‘TILDA JANE’S ORPHANS. By Marshall 
Saunders. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.—Since ’Tilda Jane first appeared in 
the Youth's Companion some eight years 
ago, her quaint ways have made her a fa- 
vorite with many children and even older 
people. This isa new volume of her sayings 
and doings, her conscientiousness and_be- 
nevolence and uncompromising honesty, 
her unremitting interest in the unfortunate, 
whether people or animals or birds. She 
has discouragements in plenty and is obliged 
to adopt new methods with each new ‘‘or- 
phan.” Marshall Saunders has been long 
known as a writer especially interested in 
humane work, and she was the winner of 
a prize offered for the best story teaching 
kindness to animals. 


A Brier PILGRIMAGE IN THE HoLy Lanp. 
By Caroline Hazard. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net——It is the custom 
of the president of Wellesley College to con- 
duct the evening service at the chapel two 
Sundays of each month. After a sabbatical 
year abroad Miss Hazard took advantage of 
the experiences gathered during a happy 
three weeks in the Holy Land, and illumi- 
nated by them her brief addresses to the 
students. The talks carry with them the 
signs of the purpose which they first served, 
and each ends with a fitting prayer. The 
book is illustrated by sketches and-photo- 
graphs taken by the author. 


Hiccins, A Man’s Curistian. By Norman 
Duncan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
50 cents—Higgins is a missionary after a 
man’s own heart. There is no nonsense 
about him. He is full of pluck, sympathy 
for hard-working men, and, so far as re- 
ligion is concerned, has the root of the 
matter in his heart, mind, and muscles, 
all of which is convincingly set forth by 
Norman Duncan inthis brief sketch reprinted 
from Harper’s Magazine. 


Miscellaneous. 

More than four hundred ways to make a 
sandwich are fully descr bed in The Up-to- 
Date Sandwich Book, compiled by Eva Greene 
Fuller and published by A. C. McClurg & Co. 
of Chicago. Such a book is a substantial 
help to the mother who plans lunches for 
her children or for the hostess who wants 
something new and unusual for an accom- 
paniment to afternoon tea. ‘The recipes are 
practical and promise appetizing results. 


Harper & Brothers republish the Boyhood 
of Christ, written by Lew Wallace some 
twenty years ago. It is interesting to recall 
the word with which Wallace began the 
study. He wrote the book, he said, to fix 
an impression distinctly in his mind That 
impression was that the Jesus Christ in 
whom Wallace believed was, in all the stages 
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of his life, a human being His divinity 
was the spirit within him, and the spirit 
was God. The book is illustrated with 
fourteen pictures. 


My Father's Business is a collection of 
sermons for children, preached by Dr. Charles 
EK. Jefferson, pastor of Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, and published by Thomas Y, 
Crowell & Co. ($1.25 net.) The beauty of 
obedience, the celestial qualities hidden in 
the drudgery of daily toil, the cultivation 
of the will, the right way to grow,—these 
and other similar topics are treated with a 
vigor and emphasis which might well appeal 
to the half-grown children for whom they 
were written. Many illustrations from great 
paintings add to the value of the book. 


&The Speaker, No. 14, issued by Pearson 
Brothers, Swarthmore, Philadelphia, contains 
a wide choice of short selections and recita- 
tions, especially chosen for all kinds of re- 
ligious occasions by Paul M. Pearson, pro- 
fessor of public speaking in Swarthmore 
College. This publication is sent out quar- 
terly, intended to contain only specimens of 
the best literature, and this number has been 
prepared especially for Young People’s Re- 
ligious Societies, Sunday-school festivals, 
and the like. Extracts from sermons by 
Beecher, Lyman Abbott, Dr. Gunsaulus, 
and other well-known preachers alternate 
with poetry by Sam Walter Foss, Nixon 
Waterman, Frank L. Stanton and others. 
(Cloth, 60 cents; paper, 40 cents.) 


Among the more practical books on social 
manners is Dame Curtsey’s Book on Etiquette, 
compiled by Ellye Howell Glover, and pub- 
lished by A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago. 
Its directions are simple, clearly stated, and, 
for the most part, based on sensible reasons. 
Dame Curtsey does not discourage, however, 
the growing practice of allowing married 
people to serve as ushers or attendants at 
a wedding, a practice by which the ap- 
propriate meaning of the attendance is lost. 
“The honor of your presence’ and “the 
pleasure of your company” are the recom- 
mended forms of invitation to a wedding 
ceremony; but the simpler, and therefore, 
to some, the better and more up-to-date 
form, ‘“‘invite you to be present,’’ is not con- 
sidered. The book will doubtless be found 
very useful, and it is certainly exceptionally 
practical. (50 cents net.) ‘The same writer 
sends out, also, Dame Curtsey’s Book of 
Recipes, an admirable addition to the long 
list of available recipe books that have 
appeared since the Renaissance in cookery. 
The book also contains chapters on setting 
the table, the proper serving of courses, and 
other matters of interest to the house- 
keeper. ($1 net.) 


The Armenians have been Turkey’s pi- 
oneers of enlightenment and of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Christianity reached ancient 
Armenia very early, and, as Leon Arpee, who 
writes in The Armenian Awakening a history 
of the Armenian Church between the years 
1820 and 1860, says, tradition represents 
the apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew 
as laboring among them, so that, while the 
Greek Church prides itself on its orthodoxy 
and the Roman Church on its catholicity, 
the Armenian Church prides itself on its 
apostolicity, confirmed by historical evi- 
dence. Under the labors of Gregory the 
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Illuminator, Christianity was made by 
royal edict the established religion and em- 
braced by the people not later than the 
beginning of the fourth century, forming the 
first national Christian Church in the world. 
The present national church resembles the 
Greek Church in all essential particulars 
This writer reviews the long history and 
points out the agencies that made for the 
intellectual quickening of the Armenians 
and prepared them for a religious awakening 
in the nineteenth century. The political 
and religious history that follows is an in- 
structive story and. one with which those 
who wish to understand world movements 
should be familiar. The book is published 
by the University of Chicago Press, and is 
sent for $1.36 postpaid. 
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The Pine-trees. 


Y CONSTANCE GRAEM RAMSAY. 


The birk to the greenwood, 

To the glen the rowan-tree, 

The alder to the gray marshes, 
Salt from the sea; 

But the pine-tree stands stately 
Where cold the north winds blow, 
And my heart loves the pine-tree 
And the barren hills of snow. 


The elm to the pastures, 

Where idly browse the kine, 

The thorn to the lonely moor, 
But to the hills the pine. 

The pine-tree stands stately, 
Where cold the keen winds blow, 
And my heart loves the pine-tree 
And the barren hills of snow. 


When northwards, northwards 
The bitter winds move, 

I think long for Scotland, 

And the hills that I love, 
Northwards and northwards, 
Full fairly would I go, 

For my heart loves the pine-trees 
And the barren hills of snow. 


Cornelia and the Goat. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


“It’s a real watch, and it goes,” said 
Cornelia. 

“He’s a real goat and he goes,” cried 
Janet. 

Cornelia glanced at the goat. Then she 
looked again at the little watch in her hand. 
Out of her blue sunbonnet Janet watched 
eagerly. 

“It has a mamma-gram on one side,’ 
said Cornelia. 

“My goat has a harness on both sides. 
You can have the harness—and the wagon, 
too—just for the watch and chain.” 

As she spoke, Janet came close to Cor- 
nelia. Her hands ached to hold the watch. 

“Just think,” she coaxed, “of the goat 
and the wagon and the harness and the 
whip—I’ll throw in the whip. ‘That’s four 
things—for a watch and chain. ‘That’s 
only two—and such little weeny things.”’ 

“The watch keeps splendid time,” said 
Cornelia faintly, 

“So does the goat,” cried Janet, trium- 
phantly. ‘And my father says he never 
knew any goat who could be driven so far.” 

Nebuchadnezzar surely was a_ beautiful 
goat. There was but one reason why Cor- 
nelia didn’t finish the trade then and there. 
The watch and chain were mother’s. ‘That 
is, they would be again at the end of a week. 
Mother had given them to Cornelia for her 
very own until her visit to Cousin Laura 
was over. But it did seem that mother 
would much rather have a goat that you 
could drive, than a watch. 

“Well, I guess I’ll harness up now,” said 
Janet, “and go riding; that is, unless you 
make up your mind right off to take him.’’ 

“Tl let you know when you come back.’’ 

“Maybe I won’t come back,” said Janet, 
“not till after Monday. Then you'll be 
gone home. Sometimes I drive the goat to 
grannie’s house and stay a long time. You 
can have such fun if you only have a goat 
of your very own.” 

“TIl take him,” said Cornelia, suddenly. 
She slipped the slender chain over her head 
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and dropped it—watch and all—into Janet’s 
hand. 

Between them they harnessed Nebuchad- 
nezzar to the little wagon. Cornelia climbed 
in. She took the lines in one hand. She 
flourished the whip. 

“Tm going to drive straight home,’ she 
cried. ‘You can tell Cousin Laura.” 

Away through town dashed the goat and 
Cornelia, Nebuchadnezzar was in fine trim. 
He kicked up his heels and capered along. 

Cornelia forgot the watch. Mother would 
be so glad to have a goat for her very own. 
If she wanted to, she could go riding now. 

When Cornelia reached the river, the goat 
began to grow weary. He wanted to lie 
down. When Cornelia wouldn’t let him, he 
tried to turn around. 

“Indeed you shall not go back,’’ cried 
Cornelia, firmly, “until mother sees you.” 

Cornelia used the whip gently. Nebu- 
chadnezzar thought it was a fly. But he 
went slowly on. And all the time the big 
sun kept getting nearer and nearer the far- 
off hills. - 

“Oh, do go on, please,” cried Cornelia. 
She shook the lines and coaxed a little with 
the whip. Nebuchadnezzar turned and looked 
at her. He set his jaw firmly. He stood 
still. Just as it seemed that he would never 
take another step, he wheeled suddenly to 
the right, bumped over some stones, and 
dashed up a driveway which led to a neat 
farm-house. 

On the porch of the house sat an old 
lady piecing a quilt out of triangles of bright 
calico. Beside her stood a young man. 
Grazing quietly near by was a pretty brown 
horse. 

“Tt’s a good bit further to town,” the old 
lady was saying. ‘‘Better stop to supper’’— 

Just at that moment Cornelia and the 
goat arrived. 

The old lady stopped as quickly as they 
did. She sprang to her feet and peered 
through her glasses. 

“Sakes alive,’ she cried, “‘if it isn’t Neb- 
uchadnezzar. Come to make grannie a 
little visit, Janet?” 

“Tt isn’t Janet,” said Cornelia. “‘But I 
would like to stop just a minute, please. 
Are you Janet’s grandma?” 

‘Who else should I be?” 
lady sharply. 
Janet’s goat?” 

“T didn’t,” cried Cornelia, ready to cry. 
“JT traded my real gold watch and chain for 
him. He’s mine now.” 

““Who are you?” cried the old lady. 

“What’s your name, little girl?” said the 
young man. He came to the side of the 
cart and lifted Cornelia out. 

“Cornelia Hill,” said Cornelia. 

“T believe she’s Jet Hill’s little girl,”’ said 
Janet’s grandma. ‘‘She’s got the Ross look 
to her eyes. But this is Janet’s goat,—Id 
know him anywhere.” 

“Tf she’s Jet Hill’s daughter, she’s my 


said the old 
“But who’s this run off with 


niece,” said the young man. “I haven't 
seen any of them for six years. But I’m 
on my way to make them a visit. I’m Mrs. 


Jet Hill’s brother.” 

“Oh, I know,” cried Cornelia; ‘‘you’re my 
Uncle Tom.” 

“Tt looks that way,” said the young man. 
“But where did you come from, Cornelia?” 

“T’ve been visiting Cousin Laura,’’ said 
Cornelia. ‘“‘and I traded my watch and chain 
for Janet’s goat. Janet lives just across 
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the street, you know. And now I’m on 
my way home to show mother.” 

“Sakes alive,” cried Janet’s grandma. 
“Jet Hill’s little girl! Her mother was Cor- 
nelia Ross. What on earth does she want 
of a goat?” 

“Don’t you think she’ll like him?” said 
Cornelia. ‘‘I‘m ’most sure she will. Won’t 
she, Uncle Tom?” 

“We'll soon find out,” laughed Uncle 
Tom. 

Janet’s grandma made them stay to supper. 
Nebuchadnezzar was fed and watered. So 
was the brown horse. Then Cornelia and 
Uncle Tom, set out for home. Uncle Tom 
went ahead on the brown horse. Behind 
him rattled Cornelia and the goat as fast 
as the goat thought best. 

When mother saw them all coming into 
the yard together, she was so surprised and 
glad over Uncle Tom and Cornelia that she 
hadn’t time to see the goat. But, when she 
heard about the-trade, she looked sober. 

“Then, when the week is up, you will 
give me a goat instead of my watch?” she 
said. 


“He’s a beautiful goat, mother,’ said 
Cornelia. 

‘But he isn’t my watch.” 

“T  thought—maybe—you’d like him 


better.” 

“JT think,” said mother, gravely, “that 
you thought you'd like him better.” 

The next day was Sunday. And, in spite 
of Uncle Tom and his stories, it was about 
the longest Sunday Cornelia had ever spent. 
She didn’t want to drive the goat. She 
didn’t even like to look at him, cropping 
grass in the back yard. 

Long before any one else was up, Monday, 
Cornelia harnessed Nebuchadnezzar to his 


wagon. She climbed in and turned him 
toward his own home. 
Nebtichadnezzar seemed pleased. He 


trotted nimbly along. 

“But just supposin’,’ said Cornelia to 
herself, ‘‘Janet wouldn’t trade back.” 

When Cornelia and the goat reached the 
pretty farm-house where Janet’s grandma 
lived, the goat turned in. And, when they 
came to the porch, there sat a small girl in 
a big sunbonnet. In her hands was a round 
something which shone in the sun. 

“Hello, Janet,” cried Cornelia. 

“‘Hello,”’ said Janet out of her sunbonnet. 

“Here’s your goat,” said Cornelia. “TI 
don’t want him any longer.” 

‘‘Here’s your watch,’ said Janet, “it 
won't go—not one single minute.” 

Janet dropped the watch into Cornelia’s 
hand. She threw both arms around the 
goat. 
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“Ym visiting grannie,”’ she said, ‘but 
I’m going home. And you shall go, too, 
Nebby. You shall never be traded again— 
not for anything.’’ 

Cornelia stood with the little watch close 
to her ear. It was silent. She shook it 
gently. Still it did not answer. 


Just then into the yard galloped the 
brown horse, Uncle Tom on his back. 
“O Uncle Tom,’ cried Cornelia, ‘‘I 


brought the goat back, and I’ve got the 
watch. But it won’t go—not one single tick.’ 

Uncle Tom reached down from the back 
of the brown horse. He picked up Cor- 
nelia, watch, dangling chain, and all, and 
set her in front of him. He guided the 
brown horse slowly out of the yard and 
headed him toward home. Cornelia looked 
back. There in the grass by the porch were 
Janet and Nebuchadnezzar. 

“Good-bye,” she cried. 

“Good-bye,” said Janet. 

Uncle Tom took the watch from Cor- 
nelia’s hand. He worked at it a minute, lis- 
tened, nodded, moved its hands. Then he 
put it down close to Cornelia’s ear. 

“Why, Uncle Tom,” cried Cornelia, 
waswt wound!” 

“Tick, tock!” said the watch happily. 


The Lost Hat. 


The minister’s hat was up in the big maple, 
where a frisky wind had blown it. 

“Can’t anybody shinny up that tree?” said 
Thomas Keyes; and, after two or three of the 
boys had tried it in vain, Thomas’s head 
wagged an ‘I told you so!” 

The minister brought a ladder, but it was 
too short to reach the lowest limb. 

Harry Rogers ran for a clothes-pole. 

“°-Twon’t be long enough,” said Thomas. 
It was not. 

The boys—and the girls, too—began to 
look admiringly at Thomas Keyes. It was 
fine to know as much as he. 

“Well,” laughed the minister, ‘‘I am afraid 
T shall have to buy a new hat.” 

Just then the new boy came along. No- 
body knew much about the new boy. He 
had not lived on that street very long, and, 
as he was a little shy, the others had quickly 
concluded that he was not worth getting 
acquainted with. The children were now 
somewhat surprised to see him walk up to 
the minister, and say, with an eager manner, 
“May I try it, sir?” 

“Ym more than willing,” said the mia- 
ister, smiling, “but I don’t think you can 


“ae 


at 


get it.” 

“Have you a long rope?’ asked the new 
boy. 

“Hoh! He can’t do it with a rope!” 


sneered Thomas Keyes to his next neighbor. 

But the rope was fetched, and the little 
crowd watched breathlessly while the new 
boy wound it round and round his hand and 
elbow, and then deftly threw it over a stout 
limb. 

“But I don’t see”—began Thomas, and 
then stopped. 

The new boy was skilfully knotting the 
rope into a sort of ladder, which presently 
he ascended, and was safe on the limb of the 
tree. The rest’ was easy, and in a short 
time the hat was on the minister's head 


A ‘the minister’s hand was clasping that 


e new boy. 


e way am proud to know you!” said the 


tee 
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minister.”““A™boy who can prove himself 
so skilful and so helpful without any fuss is 
worth. knowing.”’ 5 

Thomas Keyes did not say a word, but 
the admiring looks that a few moments be- 
fore had been given him were now centred 
on the new boy.—Emma C. Dowd, in Youth’s 
Companion. 


A little boy of five who came to the coun- 
try to live, one day, in rubbing his neck, 
felt the upper vertebre of his spine 

He came running into the 


house ex- 
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claiming,—~ “O mamma, 


: TI'se got a 
in my neck.” 


crop 


During the Poe anniversary celebration 
in New York, a journalist found bitter fault 
with George Woodberry’s life of the great 
poet. 

“Yes, Woodberry must be like the Scotch 
mathematician to whom Poe himself once 
loaned Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost.’ 

“On returning the book the mathematician 
said,—‘‘‘Verra pretty, verra pretty; but, 
mon, what does it prove ?” 
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An International School of Peace. 


Mr. Edwin Ginn of Boston, having an- 
nounced his intention to devote a consid- 
erable portion of his fortune to the cause 
of peace, has been asked to define his 
purpose and describe the school of peace 
which he will endow. This is done in a 
letter to the Evening Post of New York, 
which we print in full. 


Although man has been obliged to fight 
his way from the beginning, yet through the 
development of ages he has risen in a large 
measure above the necessity of fighting. 
Formerly the lord had his castle upon a spur 
of the mountain for defence against the 
lawless and against his enemies. This cus- 
tom was extended, and they would signal 
each to the other when danger threatened. 
Later it was found to be cheaper and better 
to settle in a town and to build around it 
high walls which could not be scaled. But 
the walled-town stage has long since passed, 
and we have now reached a stage of develop- 
ment where physical force within each na- 
tion is applied only as a police force to re- 
strain the vicious and turbulent. 

But as between nations the earlier con- 
ditions still prevail, and they continue to 
act toward each other as barbarians. They 
are suffering from fear and distrust of each 
other almost wholly unwarranted. In fact, 
each individual nation wishes to be undis- 
turbed in the peaceful development of its 
own resources. Rarely does one nation de- 
sire a conflict with another nation or to en- 
croach upon the territory of another. Each 
wishes to live in harmony with the others. 
Yet our boundary lines are bristling with 
cannon, the seas are alive with battleships, 
and the tramp of the soldier is heard the 
world over. And for what purpose? Is it 
to curb the turbulent and vicious? No. It 
is because of a groundless fear of attack 
from sister nations. Such attacks are not 
really contemplated, and ought not to be 
expected. 

This enormous expense for armies, this 
taxation that is draining every year billions 
from the treasuries of the people and bring- 
ing want, sickness, suffering, and death to 
multitudes is wholly unnecessary; and the 
problem of international peace is how to 
set in motion forces which will end this 
frightful waste and destruction. I believe 
that this result can best be accomplished by 
appealing to the enlightened self-interest of 
mankind, and setting in motion educational 
forces which will show the folly of the present 
status, and will also remove the fear and 
suspicion which are the main causes of our 
present wasteful expenditures for armies 
and navies. 

But no substantial progress can be made 
if the effort runs directly counter to the 
present trend of thought and action. The 
idea of force cannot at once be eradicated, 
It is useless to believe that the nations can 
be persuaded to disband their present armies 
and dismantle their present navies, trusting 
in each other or in The Hague Tribunal to 
settle any possible differences between them, 
unless, first, some substitute for the exist- 
ing forces is provided and demonstrated by 
experience to be adequate to protect the 
rights, dignity, and territory of their re- 
spective nations. My own belief is that the 
idea which underlies the movement for The 
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Hague Court can be developed so that the 
nations can be persuaded each to contribute 
a small percentage of their military forces 
at sea and on land to form an International 
Guard or Police Force. Five per cent. of 
the present armaments would probably be 
found sufficient. If this is too small, cer- 
tainly ten per cent. would be fully adequate 
to protect all the nations in their rights, 
and to prevent any disorder or turbulence. 
This plan involves no marked or revolu- 
tionary change in the present methods, 
puts no additional burdens of taxation upon 
the people; but, if tried, it will make the 
futility and waste of the present method so 
obvious that disarmament will naturally 
and inevitably follow, just as disarmament 
among individuals follows upon the institu- 
tion and maintenance of an adequate police 
force. When the nations see that this in- 
ternational police force is ample to insure 
them all their rights, they will be unwilling 
to bear the present excessive burdens for 
armament; and disarmament, or at least 
nine-tenths of it, will come as a natural and 
inevitable result of a perception of the ob- 
vious uselessness of armament. 

The plan which I would establish is some- 
what as follows:— 

(1) There should be founded, I think in 
corporate form, an International School of 
Peace. Such a corporation would be a per- 
manent legal machinery for receiving and 
disbursing contributions and bequests; for 
it is an important part of my purpose and 
hope that. the fund which I have provided 
for should be but the nucleus and beginning 
of a great endowment, contributed by others, 
and perhaps by the governments themselves, 
to forward this great cause. 

(2) This International School of Peace, 
whether incorporated or not incorporated, 
should have a president, secretary, treasurer, 
and board of managers or directors, making 
up an executive committee constituted of 
men who are known for their soundness of 
judgment as well as for their devotion to the 
public welfare. An advisory council, con- 
sisting of men prominent in the peace move- 
ment, might well be constituted. 

(3) There should be a Bureau of Educa- 
tion, which should attempt to modify the 
courses of study in our schools, colleges, and 
universities, by eliminating the use of such 
literature and history as tend to inculcate 
unduly the military spirit and to exaggerate 
the achievements of war. ‘Too much of our 
history is now devoted to accounts of bat- 
tles and to the exploits of war heroes. ‘Too 
little respect and attention are directed to 
the unselfish and self-sacrificing lives of 
thousands of noble men and women who 
have striven and achieved mightily for the 
benefit of the race in the fields of peace. 

International exchange of teachers and 
students, in accordance with the ideas which 
underlie the Rhodes Scholarships and the 
recent exchange of professors between Ger- 
many and America, should be further ex- 
tended, even among the teachers of our 
public schools. 

Social intercourse among the educators 
of different nations should be extended in 
every possible way. “Stranger” and ‘‘en- 
emy”’ always have been nearly, if not quite, 
synonymous terms. 

The circulation of such books as have 
already been published under the name of 
“The International Library’? should be ad- 
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vanced in every possible way, and the pub- 
lication and circulation of other books hav- 
ing an analogous tendency should be en- 
couraged. 

The co-operation of the clergy should also 
be obtained. They ‘should be interested in 
the peace movement and induced to preach 
upon its various aspects and to work among 
their parishioners, so that they may make 
their pulpits and lives a real power for 
“peace on earth and good will towards men.” 
Theological seminaries and other institu- 
tions for training preachers and clergymen 
should be brought to see the importance of 
this movement. - 

Either separately or as a part of this 
Educational Bureau there should be an 
organized attempt to influence the press of 
the world. Facts and arguments tending 
to show the advantages of peace from an 
historical and economic standpoint should 
be gathered and distributed to newspapers 
and magazines everywhere. An _ editorial 
corps, thoroughly trained, should furnish 
constantly to the press of the world material 
which would make for peace. One of the 
present great dangers of war is to be found 
in false, misleading, and inflammatory state- 
ments about international relations, written 
by irresponsible persons and circulated by 
sensational newspapers. 

Again, why should not the government 
appropriate money for the proper training 
of its civil servants, ten thousand in num- 
ber? We have the amplest schools at West 
Point and Annapolis for the training of our 
young men for warlike duties. If carefully 
educated, able men were employed in each 
of the capitals of the nations, to smooth out 
the various difficulties that might arise at 
the very beginning, who can estimate the 
beneficent effects upon our international 
relations? Is it not worth while for the 
governments of the world seriously to con- 
sider the establishment of a school for the 
education of their servants and a bureau, 
under the control of a Cabinet officer, whose 
duty it should be to study broadly inter- 
national relations, looking toward the peace- 
ful development of each nation? ‘The time 
may come, and I hope speedily, when the 
minister of peace will be regarded as im- 
portant to the human race as the minister 
of war. 

Our business organizations—chambers of 
commerce and other similar associations— 
should be addressed and interested in this 
question of the burdens of war and of the 
threat and fear of war. These various or- 
ganizations listen with intense interest to 
discussions on the effect of the tariff upon 
business, and spend a great amount of time 
and thought upon all such matters, yet 
entirely overlook the fact that almost, 
if not quite, the greatest single burden 
that business is now bearing is the war 
burden. 

(4) A political bureau should be instituted, 
which should employ men of statesmanlike 
grasp and power in all the main capitals of 
the world to watch over the course of legis- 
lation and to work for the reduction of ar- 
maments. Such men should scrutinize all 
matters of international concern and strive 
in every way to prevent trifling causes from 
exciting international disputes and the war 
spirit. Many wars should and would be 
prevented if able, discreet, and statesman- 
like men were in the capitals of the world, 
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watching and working for good understand- 
ing and peace. 

To such a school I am myself planning to 
give $50,000 a year, and to endow it after 
my death; and it is my hope that other men 
will be ready to increase the fund to an 
efficient amount. But, however carefully 
we may plan for this great work, its success 
must depend finally upon the kind of men 
and women employed. It is my belief that 
this organization should first aim to secure 
the most talented persons in their line, men 
and women who desire to devote their lives 
to the cause, making sure that we have a 
fund sufficiently large to guarantee them a 
salary adequate to enable them to do their 
work effectively and at the same time pro- 
vide themselves with the ordinary comforts 
of life. Above all, every one who enters the 
ranks should do so because of an all-absorb- 
ing interest in the cause. I would rather 
have one thus equipped than a hundred of 
equal ability who were influenced largely 
by the salary to be obtained. ‘The success 
of this organization will depend upon the 
amount of enthusiasm we put into the work, 
and it must be the enthusiasm of a reformer, 
—a Godfrey, a Savonarola, a Garrison, a 
Phillips,—the kind of white heat that burns 
when it touches a community. With such 
a spirit great things can be accomplished. 

Boston, Mass. 


A Pledge not to Conquer. 


Two petitions are in circulation whose 
purpose is to secure an expression from the 
United States that it will not increase its 
territory by conquest. While it is rec- 
ognized that there would not be binding 
force in the expression, yet, as in the case 
of the resolution not to annex Cuba when 
we went to war with Spain, it is believed 
that such an expression would have great 
weight with this country and with all other 
nations, and would be a strong influence 
in promoting international peace, especially 
in advancing the limitation of armaments, 
which has been an unaccomplished purpose 
back of The Hague Peace Conferences. 

These two petitions are identical, except 
as far as change of form is necessary by the 
difference between the bodies addressed. 
Since this movement was begun it has been 
learned that this effort has been practically 
anticipated by the people of Brazil. 

These petitions have been signed by Rev. 
Dr. Francis E. Clark, Edwin D. Mead, and 
others. There is no fund for a campaign. 
Every newspaper which is interested is in- 
vited to give it mention and to reprint the 
petitions. Public-spirited persons are in- 
vited to cut out the petitions and circulate 
them for a separate signing, but the same 
names may be signed to both, preferably 
the names of legal voters only. Those who 
circulate the petitions are invited to return 
them to R. L. Bridgman, State House, 
Boston, by Jan. 10, 1910. These petitions 
are as follows:— 


“To the Congress of the United States: 
“The undersigned, citizens of the United 
States, respectfully petition for the adop- 
tion of a resolution authorizing and request- 
ing the President to instruct the Secretary 
of State to transmit to the next International 
Peace Conference the assurance of the United 
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States that it will not increase its territory 
by conquest, and to invite the Powers to 
give like assurance.” 


“To the General Court of Massachusetts: 

“The undersigned, citizens of Massachu- 
setts, respectfully petition you to adopt a 
resolution asking the Congress of the United 
States to authorize and to request the Presi- 
dent to instruct the Secretary of State to 
transmit to the next International Peace 
Conference the assurance of the United 
States that it will not increase its territory 
by conquest, and to invite the Powers to 
give like assurance; also, to invite the co- 
operation of the other States.” 


World’s Congress of Free Christianity 
and Religious Progress. 


Announcements—Under the title Welt- 
kongress fiir freies Christentum und Relig- 
iédsen Fortschritt the Fifth Congress of the 
International Council of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Religious Thinkers and Work- 
ers will be held in Berlin and other cities 
of Germany in the summer of 1910 by in- 
vitation of The German Protestant Associ- 
ation (Der Deutsche Protestantenverein), 
The Friends of the Christian World (Freunde 
der Christlichen Welt), The Friends of 
Evangelical Freedom in the Rhinelands 
(Freunde der Evangelischen Freiheit in 
den Rheinlanden), The Friends of Evangeli- 
cal Freedom in Hannover (Freunde der 
Evangelischen Freiheit in Hannover), and 
other associations. 

The Berlin Meetings, August 6-10-—These 
meetings promise to be of exceptional in- 
terest. A large number of the most emi- 
nent liberal theologians and teachers of 
Europe, America, and Asia, representing 
a score of religious fellowships and many 
divers nationalities, have accepted invita- 
tions to address the Congress on themes of 
immediate interest in the domain of critical 
scholarship, theological speculation, practi- 
cal ethics, and social reform. Full pro- 
grammes will be published in the near 
future. While German, French, and Eng- 
lish are the official languages of the Con- 
gress, to facilitate a better understanding, 
translations of the more important papers 
will be furnished the delegates. It is an- 
ticipated that several hundred of the latter 
will be of English speech, and that among 
the generous hospitalities furnished by their 
German hosts will be guides and advisers 
familiar with both tongues, au 

Special Tour—TYo insure a large attend- 
ance of American delegates and provide for 


their journey to the Old World and return, 
an arrangement has been made through 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, who had charge 
of the transportation facilities for the last 
International Congress held in Boston in 
1907, for a Special Tour, which will commend 
itself to those whose time and means and 
knowledge of foreign languages are limited, 
and also to those inexperienced in foreign 
travel. It is proposed that the members 
of this special party leave Boston about 
the middle of July, 1910, and carry out as 
near as may be the annexed itinerary of 
travel. 

This special tour is not limited to actual 
delegates to the Berlin Congress, but may 
be availed of by any who are in sympathy 
with its aims,—‘‘to promote pure religion 
and perfect liberty,” —provided always that 
there is sufficient accommodation. Early 
application will assure this. Later appli- 
cants will be provided for on other steam- 
ships, and can join the party in Liverpool 
or Cologne. 

This special tour will be of 52 days’ dura- 
tion, at a cost of $375, embracing England, 
Holland, Germany, France, and Belgium, 
The advantages of a personally conducted 
party are its entire freedom from care, 
annoyance, and responsibility, economy of 
time, and definite cost, which enables more 
to be accomplished than by the individual 
traveller. The fare includes minimum first- 
class ocean passage out and home, second- 
class railroad fares, with first-class steamer 
accommodation in Europe, accommodation 
at first-class hotels, with meat breakfast, 
table d’héte lunch and dinner, transfers of 
passengers and baggage, drives and excur- 
sions as per itinerary, fees, except on At- 
lantic liners, and services of competent 
conductors from arrival at Liverpool to de- 
parture from Antwerp. The entire cabin 
accommodation of the steamship Winifre- 
dian (or its sister ship, the Devonian) has 
been reserved for this party. This provides 
for 150 members. As the number is likely 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the Oity 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
apeisanees temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
c en. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. = ok. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field aot . 
277 Tremont St., ton. 
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to be exceeded, prompt application should 
be made. Members of the party desiring 
to return by a later steamer of this or an- 
other line of the same grade can be accom- 
modated, but we should ‘be informed at 
once of the intended date of departure. 
Sixty-six pounds of baggage allowed free 
for each traveller on European railways. 
Overweight charged for. Small hand bag- 
gage not included. 

Itinerary for American Delegates.—July 13, 
sail from Boston by Leyland Line. July 23, 
arrival in Liverpool. Evening reception to 
delegates. July 24, religious services at 
Liverpool and at Manchester. July 25, 

_ Chester and Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon. 
July 26, Oxford. Reception to Delegates, 
July 27, to London. July 28, in and about 
London. Carriage drive. 
about London. July 30, in and about Lon- 
don. Reception to delegates. July 31, 
Sunday services in London. 7.30 P.M., to 
Harwich and the Hook of Holland. August 
1, The Hague ‘carriage drive) and Leyden, 
August 2, Amsterdam. August 3, to Co- 
logne. August 4, at Cologne, excursion on 
the Rhine, and return for evening recep- 
tion and banquet to delegates. August 5, 
to Berlin, August 6, excursion to Potsdam. 
Berlin in evening, reception to delegates, 
August 7, at Berlin. Union religious ser- 


vice, morning. Evening, People’s meet- 
ings. August 8, at Berlin. Sessions of the 
Congress. August 9, at Berlin. Sessions of 


the Congress. August 10, at Berlin. Sessions 
of the Congress. Banquet to delegates in the 
evening. August 11, excursion to Witten- 
berg and Weimar. Evening session of the 
Congress. August 12, at Eisenach. The 
Wartburg. Closing session of the Congress. 
August 13, to Munich and Oberammergau. 
August 14, at the Oberammergau Passion 
Play. Reserved seat included, August 15, 
to Munich. August 16, at Munich. Car- 
riage drive. August 17, to Ziirich. August 
18, to LTucerne. August 19, at Lucerne. 
Excursion to the Rigi. August 20, to Paris’ 
August 21, in Paris. Sunday service at a 
Paris church, August 22, in Paris, Car- 
riage drive. August 23, in Paris. August 24, 
to Antwerp. Carriage drive. August 25, 
sail from Antwerp by Red Star Line. Sep- 
tember 3, arrive Boston. 

Booking Berths in Advance.—It is very 
important to remember that outward and 
return accommodation should be secured at 
once. Ministers and delegates are therefore 
urged to advise us as soon as possible re- 
garding their departure. Also advise date 
of return. A deposit of $10 is required on 
registration, a second deposit of $15 being 
payable March 1, 1910, and final balance 
by June 15, 1910. 

The Hungarian Unitarian and Theodore 
Parker Anniversaries—A _ special tour is 
being arranged for Unitarian delegates who 
desire to attend the four-hundredth anni- 
versary of the Unitarian Church of Hun- 
gary next summer. The route will be the 
same as the Special Tour outlined above 
as far as Munich, August 16. Thence to 
Linz, and by rail or the river Danube to 
Vienna; to Budapest; to Koloszvdér. Re- 
turn to Vienna or Fiume; to Venice; to 
Florence and commemorative anniversary 

“services at Theodore Parker’s grave. Thence 


.to Genoa; the Italian Lakes; Milan; (St. 
Gothard Tunnel) to Lucerne; to Paris, 


Antwerp, and sail for America. 
which is subject to changes of route, will 


July 29, in and, 
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take from two to three weeks longer than 
the general tour. Information as to cost, 
etc., furnished to inquirers. 

Application for Membership in the Special 
Tour—The following form is to be filled up, 
signed, and sent to Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D., 
General Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. 

1. Is it your intention to attend the 
meeting in Berlin? 

2. On or about what date do you wish to 
leave America ? 

3. On or about what date do you wish to 
return to America? 

4. Have you any preference as to steam- 
ship line? 

5. Do you wish to travel 1m a party or 
independently? 

6. Do you wish to travel ‘with the main 
party from Boston 2 

7. Do you wish to travel in Europe be- 
fore or after the meeting? 

A suggestion has been made, and deserves 
favorable consideration, that. our churches, 
or groups of friends in the churches, raise 
among themselves an amount sufficient to 
send their pastor, or some other faithful 
church worker, to the Berlin G@ongress. We 
trust it may bear fruit. 


An Appeal. 


No larger or finer philanthropical obli- 
gation rests upon the people of the North 
than to aid the colored people of the South. 

In addition to all the appeals—and ap- 
peals which have been so generously and 
unceasingly met, and must increase year 
by year—we make known an earnest one in 
behalf of Mr. D. S. S. Goodloe at Danville, 
Ky. 
Mr. Goodloe is a graduate of Meadville 
Theological School and of Allegheny Col- 
lege. He has gone among his own people, 
where he has the respect and confidence of 
both the colored and white population. 
He has opened a school for the better class of 
young persons taking them when they have 
finished their education in the public schools 


of Unitarian Christianity. He needs a 
larger and a better plant, and for this re- 
quires the sum of fifteen thousand dollars. 

A corporation of the persons named 
has been formed in Boston, to receive and 
disburse this money. We appeal earnestly 
to you for this sum, because we have full 
confidence in the man and his work, which 
ate so well regarded by the friends in Dan- 
ville and vicinity that they have pledged 
to Mr. Goodloe his salary and running ex- 
penses of the school for three years. 

As at Tuskegee and Hampton the needy 
at first depended upon a Washington or an 
Armstrong, but, fully established, will go 
on when these give up, so we believe in 
the future this school will go on when Mr. 
Goodloe can no longer be its leading spirit. 
Corporation contributions may be sent to 
any of the trustees or to Mr. Charles O. 
Richardson, treasurer, 93 Franklin Street, 


| Boston. 
to Rome, Naples, and sail for America, or }} 


The trustees are James De Normandie, 
Henry Endicott, Roderick Stebbins, Horace 
§S. Sears, Howard N. Brown, Julian C. 


of Kentucky. He is carrying it on also as} 
an industrial school and in the interests} 
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Jaynes, Robert Winsor, Charles F. Russell, 
and Samuel A. Eliot. 

A former appeal in the interests of Mr. 
Soodloe’s School was signed by Charles 
>. Ames, D.D., Howard N. Brown, James 
De Normandie, D.D., Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
John Perkins Forbes, Roger S. Forbes, 
Paul R. Frothingham, Austin S. Garver, 


John Haynes Holmes, Julian C. Jaynes, _ 


Charles E. Park, Charles F. Russell, Charles 
E. St. John, Franklin Chester Southworth, 
Roderick Stebbins. 


South Brooklyn Fair. 

The South Brooklyn, N.Y., Branch Al- 
liance will hold the annual fair on Decem- 
ber 18 and 19 at Unitarian Hall, 4th Avenue 
and 53d Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. Any ar- 
ticles sent for this sale will be very acceptable. 

In order to help the poor in this neighbor- 
hood, the Alliance sells second-hand clothing 
at a low rate. There is a great demand for 
these things at.this season of the year. It 
is planned to havea sale of this clothing on 
the first Saturday of each month. Chil- 
dren’s clothing and shoes are especially 
needed. Kindly send to Mrs. H. S. Baker, 
324 55th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Thursday lecture on December 9 
will be at 11.30, and Judge Harvey H. 
Baker will speak of the Juvenile Court. 
“Tater Men and Missions: 1865-1900’’ is 
Dr. Crooker’s subject on December 4 at 
10.30. Mr. Bailey’s third stereopticon lect- 
ure at Bulfinch Place Church will be at 
10.30, Friday, December 3. The Sunday 
School lessons at 11.30 Saturday, December 
4, will be for teachers of senior grades. Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson will present lessons from 
‘‘Work of the Apostles,” Rey. C. T. Billings, 
from ‘‘Movements and Men of Christian 
History,” Rev. Mr. Pratt from ‘Comparative 
Studies in Religion,” and Rev. John M. 
Wilson, ‘‘The Bible as Literature.’ These 
lessons are free to all teachers and others 
interested. 


Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Do and Don’t. 


I venture to offer certain aphorisms, or 
rays of advice, which an experienced teacher 
in Sunday Schools has vouchsafed. 
A book may be the thing, but after all 
it is the person behind the book. 

Don’t add up results every week. ‘The 
seeds must have time to sprout and grow. 

System and figures are good, but a trellis 
is not the vine. Look after the vine, then 
the trellis can easily be provided. 

A theory is worth while, but results are 
your object. Better a prosperous school 


without a theory than a starved one with 


many recipes. 

Put yourself into things, and then things 
have life. Don’t say ‘‘Go” to teachers, 
but rather say ‘‘Come.” 

Do not despise the lowly of heart, for 
they often have the wisdom that wins 
pupils. The fertile deviser of new methods 
too often vanishes in failure. 
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Miss May Whipple of Salem, Miss C. Louise |at 104 East 20th Street, New Vork. All 
Friend of Gloucester, Miss Edith Perkins of|who are interested in the distribution of 
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Magnify your calling. He that honoreth 
his leadership among the young is as one 


who gives dignity to placé and time. 
* * * * * * * 

. Among current Sunday-School items I 
record these facts: The Beacon Series of 
manuals have taken well, and sold well, 
but the older text books are in demand. 
Every Other Sunday sustains its popularity. 
The autumn sessions of the Society were a 
success. The tide of interest in religious 
education is still rising. Parish committees 
are more and more remembering the Sunday 
School in the annual budget of expenses. 

* * * * x * * 


May I venture, in the style of the times, 
to state a few ‘‘don’ts’”’? 
Don’t forget that the Book Room at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, welcomes each and 
all to Christmas cards and booklets, of a fine 
variety. 
Don’t fail to write to me if any puzzle 
of Sunday-School affairs needs attention. 
We will try our best to solve the question, 
and frankly say so if we cannot do it. 
- Don’t go without our revised descriptive 
/ catalogue. Have it at hand. It will aid 
you in many ways. A copy is free to you 
on application. , 

Don’t lose sight of the fact that any book 
on religion, philosophy, or ethics you may 
wish can be ordered through our Book 
Room at the lowest prices. ° 

Don’t overlook the Chicago headquarters, 
175 Dearborn Street, if you are nearer there 
than to Boston. A full stock of our pub- 
lications is carried. You can save time and 
money by dealing at that source. 

Don’t forget that all our work is carried 
at a minimum income, and we rely on the 
annual contributions of churches and schools. 
Therefore, will you not plan to support us 
generously ? 

* * * * * * * 

It has been said that an ancient orator 
described success in speaking as, first, 
action, second, action, third, action. That 
must have meant mental as well as physical 
activity. So with teaching,—enthusiasm, 
enthusiasm, enthusiasm; earnestness of 
mind and heart, activity of interest, warmth 
of spirit. Get this and all other things will 
be added. The congealed teacher is a sure 
failure. Epwarp A. Horron. 


~ 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Essex Federation. 


The last meeting of the Essex Federation 
was held in the Second Church, Salem, Mass., 
on Wednesday evening, November 17. 
After partaking of refreshments, served 
by the young people of the First and Second 
Churches of Salem, a devotional service was 
conducted by Rev. William S. Nichols of 
North Andover, followed by a very eloquent 
address on ‘‘The Present Challenge,” by 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold of Bridgewater, a 
former president of the National Union. 
At the business meeting immediately 
after the following officers for the year were 
'. elected: president, Mr. Sidney Holden of 
Salem; vice-president, Mr. Richard Win- 
chester of Beverly; secretary-treasurer, 
Miss Mercedes H. Torr of Peabody; directors, 


Beverly, Miss Mabel Peach of Lynn. 

A company of seventy-five or so was pres- 
ent, including representatives from every 
union in the Federation. 

After a benediction by Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley of Beverly the company dispersed, 
with the feeling that the meeting had been 
one of the best for some time. 


Union Federation Meeting. 


The joint meeting of the Federations in 
Massachusetts will be held on the afternoon 
and evening of Saturday, December 11, at 
the First Church, Boston, corner of Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. 

The general plan for the afternoon meet- 

ing is somewhat as follows:— 
_ There will be considerable time devoted 
to sociability in the playing of games and 
the carrying out of some programme that 
will help to introduce people. 

There will be an opportunity given for a 
word from some representative from each of 
the federations, outlining the work being 
done. Each delegate is asked to bring a 
box lunch for one or more. ‘This will take 
the place of a formal supper, and it is ex- 
pected will tend to make the meeting more 
sociable. Coffee and cocoa will be served 
by t..e Boston Federation, who are the hosts 
of the occasion; and it would be a help if 
those intending to’ be present would notify 
their own secretaries or the secretary of the 
Boston Federation. 

There will be two sessions, one in the 
afternoon at three o’clock and an evening 
meeting at seven o’clock, adjourning at a 
reasonable hour. 

Harrier E. UNDERHILL, 
Secretary. 


After-sale. 


There will be an after-sale of the articles 
remaining from the fair, held last month at 
Hotel Vendome, in Room 3 of the Unitarian 
Buil.ing, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Satur- 
day, December 4, from one to five o’clock. 

Contributions of home-made candy are 
solicited, and may be sent to Room 11 of 
the Unitarian Building, either Friday after- 
noon or Saturday morning, and marked 
plainly ‘‘For the Sale.” It is hoped that 
those unable to attend the fair, as well as 
many other friends, will bear the date in 
mind and give us their patronage. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, December 6, at II A.M. 
Officers of other branches cordially invited 


At the afternoon service in King’s Chapel 
Sunday December 5, at 3.30, Prof. Francis 
G. Peabody, D.D., will preach. The Wednes- 
day noon service December 8 will be con- 
ducted by Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Brighton. 


The Post-Office Mission workers of the 
Middle States and Canada meet for con- 
ference at 11 A.M. on Monday, December 6, 


Unitarian literature are cordially invited. 


The First Church in Boston Branch of 
the Women’s National Alliance will hold its 
second meeting on Thursday, December 9, 
at eleven o’clock in the chapel. At 11.30 
Rev. Charles W. Casson will speak on “The 
Methods and Opportunities of the Publicity 
Department.” All Alliance members cor- 
dially invited. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at 145 Washington Street, Newton, 
Monday, December 6. Rev. C. W. Wendte, 
host. Luncheonat1 p.m. Subject of paper, 
“Germany and America.” Take Watertown 
or Waltham electrics to Newton Corner, or 
Newton and Brighton electrics, getting off 
at Park and Washington Streets. George 
Hale Reed, Scribe. 


Personals. 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York 
delivered the Sunday night address at Ford: 
Hall, Boston, on Nov. 21, to an audience of 
more than 1,300 people. His subject was: 
the “Moral Unrest of our Times.” 


Old South Series. 


The third special service in the Old South 
Meeting-: ouse series will be held next Sun- 
day evening, December 5, at half past seven 
o’clock. Rev. Charles W. Casson will speak 
on “The Modern Revolution in Religious 
Ideas,” this being the third address upon 
the topic ‘‘The Religion of the Republic.” 
The music will be in charge of Mr. C. Leroy 
Lyon, leader and soloist, and Mr. Herbert 5. 
Wilder, pianist. The second meeting was 
even more successful than the first, the 
church being filled to the doors. Much in- 


Addresses. 
The address oR Rev. Rdward D. Towle for’ 


the winter is 25 Montrell Road, Streatham Hill, London, 
S W., England. 


Deaths. 


WENTWORTH.-—At the residence of her daughter, 
Mrs. Sexmour H. Stone. 156 Retch Street, Ro-iindale, 
Nov. 27, 1909. Harriet Lucet a, widow of the late Philip 
H. Wentworth of Danvers, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1859. 


| J. 8. WATERMAN & SONS 7 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 


Persona! attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casketis plainiy marked. 
Established prices for all work. : 
Advice and intormation given. | 
Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President, 
FRANK S. WATERMAN, Treasurer, 


: Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘* Undertaker, Boston.” 


,PANISH LESSONS, by a former resident of 
Soain, recently returned from Madrid. Address 
Miss H. M. Cutler, 25 Chestnut Street, Boston 

FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
ine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society. chapel. settled min- 
ister,no debt. Write E.S, Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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terest and enthusiasm were evinced, fully 
one hundred manifesting their appreciation 
at the close of the service. It is hoped that 
the meeting next Sunday night will be even 
more successful than the first two. The 
doors will open at seven o’clock. 


The German Professorship at 
Meadville. 
Since my last communication the follow- 
ing additional subscriptions for the German 
Professorship Fund have been received :— 


Previously recorded. ......-... 0002-00000 00-2 $1,150.00 
Ankriend 3:2 debjivie oc ees se). Ree estoy 250.00 
Anonymous ($100 yearly). ...... 500.00 
William F. Draper.) 2... 00.0: 100.00 
Miss Grace Dutcher ($25 yearly). 125.00 
Giarkes Alloa. Tdisk.cihsp cc. t Vee I0.00 
Mirs.vAs/S./ Wheeler eo) Hare ee teh ine detns 25.00 
Miss'Helen, Wheeler! (i 05 suffers Sis nts» fereiers » 25.00 

Potala cnr ct ccs CER See es eevee es $2,185.00 

Still to be raised ........... 2,815.00 


In the previous list sent you there weie 
two errors. Mr. Estabrook’s subscription 
should have read $100, and Mr. Arthur T. 
Lyman’s $250. Of the amount which re- 
mains to be received it has been strongly 
intimated that a benefactor of the school is 
willing to pay the last $500. I would again 
call attention to the desirability of prompt 
action, since the German committee is now 
considering the names of possible incum- 
bents of the chait. The school is under- 
taking this campaign not for its own glory, 
but because it feels that it may thus render 
a real service to liberal Christianity through- 
out the country, and especially in the Cen- 
tral West. He who gives promptly under 
these circumstances gives doubly. The 
books are still open and further contribu- 
tions will be gratefully recorded. 

F. C. SoutHworrs. 


The “Spanish Swindle.” 

The English Ambassador to Spain writes 
to the London Times from the British Em- 
bassy at Madrid, calling attention to the so- 
called “Spanish Swindle.’ Many, many 
copies of the interesting preliminary letter 
have been received in America within the 
last few years. It must be that the swindle 
is deceiving numberless victims; for, if it 
were not profitable, it would not be so long 
carried on. The Tzmes correspondent writes 
thus :— 


This time-honored fraud continues to be 
practised upon the unwary in the United 
Kingdom and other countries by a gang of 
ingenious swindlers established in Madrid 
and other large Spanish towns. Assisted, no 
doubt, by accomplices in England, they single 
out their victims and extract from them 
thousands of pounds every year by means of 
a concocted story, which is generally to the 
following effect :— 

A Spanish prisoner who is dying in a mili- 
tary prison desires to provide for his only 
daughter. He possesses a large fortune de- 
posited in England, and offers to transfer it 
to his correspondent if the latter will main- 
tain and educate the child. Preliminary 
expenses amounting to 4100 must be for- 
warded in bank-notes to a given address, 
where the prison chaplain will receive the 
sum and escort the girl to England. The 
fortune will then be handed over to the cor- 
respondent. The story is usually supported 
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by forged documents and newspaper cut- 
tings. 

I fear that the evil is on the increase, al- 
though the Spanish government are doing 
what they can at this end to suppress the 
traffic. 

I hope that this letter may serve to put 
some of the intended victims on their guard, 
and that provincial and colonial journals 
may copy it, so that it may receive wide 
publicity. Persons receiving from Spain 
letters such as I have indicated would do 
well to communicate with his Majesty’s 
Embassy without delay. 

Maurice DE BUNSEN. 
H, M. Ambassador, 


Treatment for Appendicitis. 


The International Medical Congress at 
Budapest has had a general discussion on 
the treatment of appendicitis, in which a 
large number of well-known surgeons, phy- 
sicians, and obstetricians took part. Ac- 
cording to the views expressed, the speakers 
divided themselves into three groups,— 
those favoring operation in all cases, those 
for operation in selected cases, and those for 
no operation at all. Dr. Lenhartz of Ham- 
burg and Dr. Bourget of Lausanne were 
able to champion the last-named method. 
They asserted that, by means of careful 
internal treatment, good nursing, and starva- 
tion, they had been able to show a lower 
mortality than the surgeons could show. 
The champions of the other extreme failed 
to obtain the warm support which has been 
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extended to them during the past'few years, 
and the consensus of opinion was against 
such radical measures. The majority of 
the speakers also condemned the practice 
of making a puncture to determine whether 
an abscess had formed or not. A number of 
surgeons regarded operation, if it could be 
performed within twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours, as the proper treatment, and would 
only operate later if sudden complications 
threatened the patient’s life. Dr. Sonnen- 
burg of Berlin led the way in this argu- 
ment. The question of the removal of the 
appendix was also considered, and was re- 
garded by many as unnecessary. Viewing 
the discussion in its entirety, it might be 
said that surgeons had operated too much 
in the past and have now received a check, 
and that they have failed to justify their 
part in the procedure—London Times. 


A Parable. 


There was once a man and he had all the 
bodily equipment_that a man usually has. 
One day he reviewed his person. He said: 
I have a heart—it beats regularly. I have 
lungs, stomach, liver—they are working 
peaceably and rhythmically. I have two 
legs, two thumbs, and eight fingers, all of 
which behave themselves and need no physi- 
cian. I have a couple of dozen teeth so 
healthy that I never realize that they exist. 
But I have one tooth that aches mightily—I 
shall push the entire universe aside until this 
very afternoon I attend to that one tooth.— 
The Congregationaltst. 


The New Models 10 and 1] 
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Remington 


constitute an epoch-making advance in the 
progressive development of the typewriter 


These new models combine all the famous Remington qualities 
with new improvements which are a revelation in time an 


labor 


saving. They do more than supply every demand ; they anticipate 
every demand of every user of the writing machine. 


SOME OF THE NEW FEATURES 


New Single Dog Escapement 
New Column Selector (Model 10 


) 
New Built-in Decimal Tabulator (Model 11) 


New Carriage Governor 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


New Back Space Key 

New Vanable Line Spaci 
News Take Penk ot 
New Paper Feed 
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Opening of New England’s Greatest 


TOY STORE 


In Our Immense New Annex Building 


100 Ft. of Show Windows on Avon St.—100 Ft. of Show Windows on Bedford St. 
More Daylight and Better Ventilation than in Any Other Store in Boston 
Spacious Aisles Designed to Accommodate Vast Throngs Easily 
Two Special Packing Rooms to Insure Prompt and Careful Shipping 
Experienced Salespeople—Most “Extras” have been with us several Decembers 
Enough Superintendents and Floor Managers to Direct and Aid Customers 
Extra Salespeople and Extra Managers from Day to Day as Required 
Merchandise so Arranged as to Facilitate Selections in the Busy Days 


The above facts indicate how thoroughly we are prepared for a 
ereat holiday business. As a foundation, our two toy buyers 
spent three months in Europe—in Germany, Austria, France 
and England—buying exclusively for this establishment. In addi- 
tion, the best productions of America’s foremost makers were 
bought in immense quantities. The result is a stock of novel 
and staple toys, dolls and games far greater than can be found in 
any other store in New England—if not the United States. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


The Mercantile Heart of New England 
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Pleasantries. 


““Many a man,’ said Uncle Eben, ‘thinks 
he ought to have credit foh patience, when 
de simple truth is dat he’s too lazy to kick.” 
Washington Star. 


“Lucy,” asked the teacher, ‘what is 
the meaning of ‘succinct’?’ It means 
short, ma’am.’”’ ‘‘Give an example of its 
use.” ‘‘A rabbit has a succinct tail.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


The Kansas City Times gives an every- 
day instance of at once avoiding and men- 
tioning a subject. ‘‘I rather pride myself 
on one thing,” said the young father. “Al 
though I have the brightest, smartest, cutest, 
best youngster I ever saw, I never brag 
about him.” 


Harry, aged five, had never hap- 
pened to see the moon in the daytime. He 
came down the other morning shrieking with 
laughter. ‘‘Why, Harry, what’s the mat- 
ter?’’ inquired his mother. ‘““O mamma,” 
said he, as soon as he could speak, ‘‘what a 


joke! They’ve forgotten to take the moon 
in!”’ 
‘Friend,’ asked a traveler who had lost 


his way, ‘“‘where is Mugg River? I expected 
to find it somewhere along here, but I don’t 
see any signs of it.” ‘Mugg River, sir,” 
said the man in the doorway of the log cabin, 
pointing to a dry gully a short distance ahead, 
“has been postponed this year on account 
of the weather.” 


Mrs. H. has a colored cook whose piety 
matches her physical proportions, and she 
weighs 260 pounds. During the late heated 
spell Auntie Bell was sitting-in a large rock- 
ing chair, fanning herself vigorously, and 
singing an old Methodist hymn. ‘‘ What are 
you singing, Aunty Bell?’’? asked her mis- 


tress. ‘‘Why, honey, I’m singing dat old 
gospel hymn. ‘Return, ye rancid sinners, 
home’!’’ 


The parents of a college son were dispu:- 
ing as to the date of their last letter to the 
“hopeful,” from whom, somewhat to the 
distress of the mother, they had not heard 
for some time. ‘‘Are you sure, Thomas,” 
asked the mother, unconvinced, ‘‘that it 
was on the 12th that you last wrote to Dick?”’ 
“Absolutely!’’ was the father’s decisive 
response. ‘‘I looked it up in my check- 
book this morning.’’—Lippincoti’s. 


Col. Phil Lee was of small stature. When 
he was candidate for the Legislature, he 
was once seated on a barrel in the room 
where the election was being conducted. An 
old deacon came in who consulted with others 
about the best men for the respective of- 
fices. ‘‘Who is running for legislature?’ 
he asked. Lee jumped down from the barrel 
and said, ‘“‘Doctor, I am a candidate.” 
“Who, you?’ with a contemptuous glance. 
Then, turning to the judge, he said, ‘“‘Just 
put me down for the other fellow.” 


Rev. William E. Barton conducts an in- 
teresting department in the Chicago Ad- 
vance. Insisting that a minister has his 
own work to do and cannot profitably 
neglect it for the hewing of wood or the 
drawing of water, he tells the story of the 
lady who lost her little shaggy poodle. 
When a policeman brought back a soiled 
and draggled little dog, his mistress rejoiced, 
but asked, ‘‘How did he ever get so wet?” 
“Why, when we found him,” replied the 
policeman, ‘‘a man had him on a pole wash- 
ing windows with him.’’ The washing of 
windows is an honorable task, that, like 
the minister’s, lets in light; but it is not 
the minister’s job. 


The Christian Registet 


BIGELOW | 
KENNARD 


THE 


CJAGERSFONTEIN 


| DIAMONDS ARE THE FINEST THAT THE WORLD PRODUCES. 


Perfection of color 
ais and es 
Absolutel flawless, 


orSOLITAIRETWCSIGNE 

and THREE-SIOVE RINGS and 

in Series for NECKLACES, 
& 


ll WASHINGTON STREET, 
CORNER OF WEST STREET, 
BOSTON,MASSACH USETTS. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131 1 Newton, West. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


address the President, 
F.C.SOUTH WORTH. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, §zsoa year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor 
mitories. ( ollege Certificate. T P. FARR, Przncipal. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 
THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. ‘lI horough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Joues, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL {OR 


BOYS 
BOX 638, DUXBURY, MASs. 
Elementary and Advanced Classes 
H. P. MOULTON, Jr., Principal 


Associated with School of FORESTRY 
F. B. KNAPP, Director. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SC TOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARKYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., President, Trustees. 
For Catalogue, address 
WALTER B, GAGE, Headmaster. 
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Pope Manufactur 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you kmew that Pope Bicycles were the 
You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in Amenca—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture, 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter whet the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a ial Po 
model for your special needs—heavy ines for Bast omg light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines tor young folks. , 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 

ind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 

we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ing Co. 


Hartford Conn. 


